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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—-@——. 

With the ““SprctatTor” of Saturday, March 10th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—-@—— 
HE Government of M. Tirard sustained on Monday what was 
really, though not nominally, a serious defeat. The Colonial 
Ministry asked £800,000 for Tonquin; but the Bonapartists, 
Legitimists, and Radicals united in refusing the grant, upon the 
ground that the Colony consumed too many men and too much 
money. M. Lanessant, who had recently returned from the 
Colony, described the mismanagement as frightful, the natives 
being taxed to death, whole trades driven away by Protec- 
tionist tariffs, and the revenues and grants from home 
expended on the Army and a preposterous number of 
imported French officials. It would have been cheaper to 
give them permanent sinecures than to conquer Tonquin 
for their benefit. The Chamber, which detests M. Ferry, 
and Tonquin on account of him, therefore rejected the vote, 
256 voting on each side, which, by French custom, implies the 
refusal of the proposal under debate. M. Tirard rose in great 
agitation, explained that the vote meant the abandonment of 
the Colony and the resignation of the Government, and, to give 
the Chamber a plea for reconsideration, moved the reduction of 
the vote by 10 per cent. The Opposition was obdurate, and not 
one Deputy seceded; but a few absent men, or abstainers, were 
induced to come forward, and the reduced vote was carried by 
264 to 256, a majority of 8. That is fatal for poor M. Tirard, 
whose fall has evidently been determined on, and whose 
successor will be M. Floquet. 


Mr. Chamberlain has disappointed his enemies. In spite of 
the bitterness expressed by the Irish, and of difficulties raised 
by the Canadians as much as the Americans, he has succeeded 
in framing a Treaty on the Fisheries which is approved by him- 
self, the Secretary of State at Washington, and the Canadian 
Commissioner. It has been signed by the President, and 
now only awaits the consent of the American Senate, the 
Canadian Parliament, and the Parliament at home. The 
precise terms of the Treaty are still kept secret, but the general 
idea of the bargain seems to be that Canada keeps her fish up 
to a longer limit from her coast, in return for certain privileges 
of entry into her ports. It is by no means certain that the 
Senate, which does not forget the Irish vote, will ratify the 
Treaty ; but to have made one which satisfies the Executives of 
three States, is of itself a triumph for Mr. Chamberlain. He 
appears to have satisfied the remaining Commissioners of his 
straightforwardness, and that once done, his quick ability and 
gift of argument began at once to tell. The Extradition Treaty, 
which was not in Mr. Chamberlain’s hands, is evidently lost: 


Some one appears to have inserted into it a clause providing 
in certain contingencies for the surrender of political prisoners, 
and President Cleveland has been forced to explain that he 
never heard of it. If that is true, there must have been some 
deception practised both upon the British Legation and the 
American Government. 


The rumour, long since prevalent, that Mr. Goschen intends 
to “convert Consols ”—that is, in fact, to offer £106 or there- 
abouts in 24 stock for £100 in Three per Cents.—has this week 
gained almost universal credence. The time is, it is said, 
unusually favourable, all solid stocks being at preposterous 
prices; while the great bankers are willing to assist the opera- 
tion, which, moreover, is not so enormous as it looks, the total 
amount of stock not under official control hardly reaching 
£600,000,000. The grand doubt is whether Mr. Goschen will 
offer 25 per cent. and a bonus, or 2} per cent. at par, with, of 
course, a guarantee against further reductions foratime. We 
know nothing of his intentions, which may be mere guesses 
from calculations made in the Treasury; but we do know 
that 2} per cent. stock would be more popular than 23. 
The former rate is even easier to calculate than 3 per 
cent., because it is a fourth of ten; but for the latter rate 
every old lady in the Kingdom will be compelled to use a 
slate. Fractions fidget foolish folk, and prejudice of that 
kind tells heavily when the people at large are the buyers. 
The growth of belief in Consols would make a curious chapter 
in the history of money. They were purchased in 1815 at 49, 
and for ten years after, the necessity of applying “ the sponge” 
was a subject of ordinary debate. Indeed, so late as 1848 the 
injustice of taxing men to pay their ancestors’ debts was almost 
as favourite a theme with mob orators as the injustice of 
asking for rent is now. 


The frightful range which a European war would have is well 
illustrated by a statement that reaches England from China. 
It is stated that the Chinese Government is closely watching 
events in Europe, that it is collecting an army on its Northern 
frontier, and that, if Russia were seriously engaged, a great 
effort would be made by Pekin to regain the province of Man- 
chooria, the loss of which is most galling to a Tartar dynasty. 
This addition to Russian embarrassments is not very formidable, 
as the war would be over before the Chinese masses were fairly 
in motion, and the great Russian squadron in the North 
Pacific would have remarks to make at the Treaty Ports, 
whence the Chinese external revenue is gathered; but the 
story shows the extent of injury such a war would in- 
flict. It would prostrate commerce in the Far East, would 
temporarily ruin Indo-China, and would be watched with 
breathless suspense all down the Valley of the Nile, whose 
fate for a century or so would probably hang on the result. We 
all unite to extol the skill of Russian diplomatists, but to have 
raised such a ring of enemies as now stand around the Empire 
is not very skilful. 

Yesterday week, Mr. Balfour, in the debate on the Address, 
intimating that he spoke chiefly because Lord Londonderry 
had had no opportunity in the House of Lords of expres- 
sing his opinion of the state of Ireland, proceeded to say 
something of the results of the Crimes Act. He acknowledged 
Mr. Gladstone’s extreme mildness of tone on the previous 
evening, but remarked that if he had been told that Mr. 
Gladstone intended to deliver both the Nottingham speech 
on “ Remember Mitchelstown!” and the House of Commons 
speech of the previous evening, he should certainly have hoped 
that the former speech would have been delivered in the House 
of Commons, where it could be answered, and the mild, un- 
exciting criticism on the Nottingham platform. Mr. Gladstone’s 
depreciating remarks on the Resident Magistrates of Ireland 
astonished him when he considered that of the seventy-three 








Resident Magistrates, sixty were either appointed by Lord 
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Spencer under Mr. Gladstone’s Government, or were kept in 
office by him at the time the list was revised in 1882. When 
the banquet was given in Lord Spencer’s honour, Lord Spencer 
gave most of the credit of his administration to these Resident 
Magistrates, whom he (Mr. Balfour) was now told that he 
deserved the scaffold for trusting and employing. 


Although Lord Spencer’s Government had proceeded against 
a larger number of persons, in proportion to the number of 
agrarian offences, than the present Government had proceeded 
against, the Crimes Act of last year had diminished the number 
of agrarian offences in six months from 455 to 364, the six 
months compared being those ending January 31st, 1887, and 
those ending January 31st, 1888. But the greatest effect pro- 
duced by the Crimes Act was in the cases of serious boycotting. 
The number of persons wholly boycotted on July 31st last year 
was 870; the number of persons wholly boycotted now is 208. 
Judge Curran and Judge Murphy had both given their emphatic 
testimony to the improvement in the condition of the country 
since the passing of the Crimes Act, and yet the enforcement 
of it had been effected under the most exceptional difficulties,— 
difficulties created by the support which the whole of the 
Opposition had tendered to the policy of the Parnellites. 





Mr. Morley’s reply to Mr. Balfour was not in his best style. 
It consisted chiefly in asserting that whatever improvement 
there is in the state of Ireland, is due either to the feeling 
that so large an English party is on the Irish side, and to the 
consequent disappearance of that vindictiveness which their old 
isolation had produced, or else to the amelioration caused by the 
Land Act of last Session. Yet he concluded by saying,—“ Your 
policy has increased the turmoil in Ireland, and has deepened 
and widened popular resentment against the institutions and 
the system of government which it is your professed object to 
cherish and protect.” 








Mr. Parnell, in moving, on Monday, the amendment which 
condemned tke Government for the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, and for the “ harsh, partial, and mischievous” conduct of 
the Government in enforcing it, made a great parade of the wish 
of the Irish Members to facilitate in every way the legislation of 
the House, and to make the coming Session a great contrast to 
the last, when they were absolutely bound to resist the “ cruel 
Coercion Bill to the very last.” He particularly wished to assist 
the Government in so amending Procedure that, when they 
should be relegated to the Opposition benches, the Gladstonians 
and Parnellites might have an effective instrument in their hands 
with which to put down Conservative and Unionist obstruction. 
Mr. Parnell gave a long account of his famous negotiations 
with Lord Carnarvon in 1885, when, according to him, Lord 
Carnarvon’s views on Home-rule for Ireland were absolutely 
identical with his own. He described Lord Carnarvon’s inter- 
view with the Mayor and Corporation of Limerick, and his 
indulgence to them in their express determination to disobey 
the law ; and he declared that Lord Carnarvon had expressed 
his intention to liberate the Crossmaglen prisoners, as convicted 
on insutlicient evidence —though, in point of fact, they never 
were liberated. Mr. Parnell then passed into an attack on Mr. 
Balfour's administration, which went into selected details of a 
very minute character, and ended by contrasting Mr. Balfour 
with the late Mr. Forster to the advantage of the latter, 
of whom he said,— That was a man.” Mr. Parnell appears 
to believe in the motto, De mortuis nil nist bonum, 
especially when it can be so used as to signify, De vivis nil 
nist malum. 


The Solicitor-General for Ireland replied in a very vigorous 
speech, in which he showed that Mr. Parnell, who now attri- 
butes so much of the improvement of Ireland to the Land Act 
of last Session, last Session described that Act as one which 
would bring little but disappointment to the country, and which 
would teach Irishmen to distrust altogether the legislation of 
the British Parliament. Ile sharply criticised Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement that the Crimes Act was intended to be used, and 
had been used, not to put down crime, but to put down com- 
binations which were not criminal. In point of fact, it had been 
used chiefly to put down the “Plan of Campaign,” which is 
certainly a criminal conspiracy, and to put down boycotting. 
Now, boycotting had been recently described thus in a speech 
reported in the Cort Daily Herald of February 9th last :—“ We 
put the most rigid boycott on Cremin in every other walk of life. 
We deal with no one who supplies Cremin with goods. Whoever 








works for Cremin must work for him alone. Whoever associates 
with Cremin must have him for his sole companion, and this 
not for a spurt of a month or two, but until Cremin throws 
up the farm he has grabbed, and makes ample compen- 
sation to the boys against whom he has falsely sworn.” It was 
against people engaged in criminal conspiracies of this kind that 
the Act was enforced, and it was criminal conspirators of this 
kind that it deterred and punished. 





Sir George Trevelyan on Tuesday, premising that he intended 
to show that what he had said in the country he would say 
within the walls of Parliament, proceeded to bleat criticisms 
on the Government in the most lamb-like of tones,—tones 
singularly unlike those of the Welsh agitation,—the general 
drift being, of course, as wholly opposed to ali that Sir George 
Trevelyan said about the tyranny of the National League in 
1886, as it was to what Mr. Balfour says now. This wag 
pointed out by Colonel Saunderson in a speech of extraordi- 
nary force, in which he proved that the National League are 
as furious now against what they call “ land-grabbing,”— 
that is, taking a farm from which some other tenant has been 
evicted,—as they ever were; and that while they can succeed in 
preventing this, they are complete masters of the agrarian 
situation, and can block absolutely the agrarian policy of every 
Government. Mr. Labouchere indulged in the kind of speech 
usual with him; Sir Charles Russell explained, in answer toa 
remark of Colonel Saunderson, that it was within his own 
knowledge that Mr. Gladstone had decided on an apology to 
Colonel Dopping before any lawyer’s letter was received; and 
Mr. T. W. Russell delivered a very animated defence of Mr, 
Balfour, whose administration, he said, is producing the 
happiest effect in liberating Ireland from the terrorism of the 
National League. 


On Wednesday, Colonel King-Harman and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone both spoke. The former showed that the Parnellite 
talk about conciliation and union of hearts is chiefly kept for 
consumption in Great Britain, while in Ireland the old style of 
invective is as popular as ever. A Parnellite Member had said 
apologetically the other day, in addressing a National League 
meeting, that he had recently been speaking so much in England, 
and saying so much about conciliation, that he hardly knew 
how to address a National League meeting. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, who was as mild almost as Sir George Trevelyan, 
except that he declared Mr. Balfour to be “the last and only 
hope of the worst landlords in Ireland,”’ and described some Irish 
landlords, the minority, as committing ‘ hideous crimes,” never- 
theless apologised for the “Plan of Campaign,” which he did 
not pretend to justify, because it was an effective weapon, 
and reproached Lord Hartington for having promised Ireland 
local self-government before the General Election, and now 
drawing back from his position. Sir W. Barttelot, who in his 
reply to Mr. Herbert Gladstone got into a vehement personal 
squabble with Mr. E. Harrington as to the connection between 
the National League and the murders in Kerry, in which the 
Speaker declined to interfere, closed the debate for the day 
without much advancing the argument, 


On Thursday the debate was begun by Mr. O’Brien, who 
boasted loudly that he had broken not only the law of the 
Crimes Act, but the Common Law; and he justified the pro- 
ceeding, whenever it resulted, as he maintained that it did in 
his case, in the triumph of a cause which is individually just. 
He declared, in contemptuous tones, that the Crimes Act had 
been a total failure, and that Mr. Balfour’s administration is a 
total failure too. No branch of the National League had held 
fewer meetings on account of it; only on three estates had the 
“Plan of Campaign” failed of success, and on these, if we 
understand him nightly, he still expects it to succeed. According 
to Mr. O’Brien, more had been done by Mr. Harrington, the 
Secretary of the National League, to abolish boycotting than 
Mr. Balfour could have accomplished in a century; but it soon 
appeared that there was a kind of boycotting,—and that much 
the commonest, the boycotting of men who take farms from 
which others have been evicted,—that Mr. O’Brien has no 
wish to see abolished at all. Mr. O’Brien wanted the free 
consent of Great Britain to the handing of Ireland over to the 
National League. If that should be done, there would be a 
perfect “union of hearts” between the Irish and those who 
consented to it on our side. But as for any mutual concession, 
there was not a trace of it in Mr. O’Brien’s speeoh. 
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Mr. Finlay replied to Mr. O’Brien in a manly but unre- 
markable speech ; and no great speech was made till the Attorney- 
General rose, later in the evening, and remarked, with some irony, 
that Sir George Trevelyan had expressed the greatest contempt 
for the redaction of crime effected in 1887 by what he neverthe- 
less described as “the union of hearts,” as compared with what 
he himself effected by a Crimes Act in 1882, when there was no 
pretence of any “union of hearts” at all. Sir R. Webster 
quoted the violent denunciation of all so-called “land-grabbers ” 
by the Parnellites, and challenged Mr. Morley to say whether 
he, as a statesman, agreed in this national policy of making 
lepers of men willing to take land from which others have been 
evicted. But Mr. Morley, though he replied to the Attorney- 
General on the points on which he was able to make an effective 
reply, sedulously avoided this question. He preferred rather to 
quote the evidence of the success of the Irish National League 
in raising subscriptions and in winning converts to the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” though, of course, he guarded himself against 
being supposed to approve it. The truth is, he is pleased by its 
success without choosing to say that he wishes it to succeed. 
Is that manly or statesmanlike ? 


The bulletins from San Remo tell the public as little as 
ever, their whole meaning being that the Crown Prince has 
not suffered greatly from the operation of tracheotomy. It 
was not expected that he would suffer from that, the true cause 
for apprehension not being a trifling wound most skilfully in- 
flicted, but the progress of the disease in the larynx. That is 
not affected by the use of the canula, and about that there is 
no information whatever, except that the constitution of the 
Prince, which must be magnificent, is still strong, and that 
his pluck is as admirable as ever. Sir Morell Mackenzie’s 
report to the Emperor has been published, but it does not 
throw much light on the subject. The great English specialist 
says he has always admitted that the Prince’s symptoms 
were not inconsistent with cancer, his position being only 
that there is no proof of the presence of that disease. In 
rare cases inspection will not reveal the truth, and, “ unfortu- 
nately,” this is the case with his Imperial Highness. “ At this 
moment medical science does not permit me to affirm that any 
other disease is present than chronic interstitial inflammation of 
the larynx, combined with perichondritis.” That is, under the 
circumstances, a depressing statement, and we scarcely wonder 
at the discord reported by telegraph to exist among the doctors 
at San Remo. 


No intelligence of interest is reported from Eastern Europe. 
The Russian Government is not moving, publicly at least, in 
Bulgarian matters, but is steadily increasing its preparations 
in Poland and the West generally. According to the Kreuz 
Zeitung, it has now 200,000 men in the Western and South- 
Western governments more than usual, and, in fact, has 
cantoned there half-a-million of effectives. That means, of 
course, that war is either intended or dreaded; but it does not 
settle which. The Liverpool Post quotes an officer despatched 
by the British Government to inquire on the spot, as saying that 
he found the entire frontier, on both sides, looking like a territory 
in which war had been declared. The Germans and Austrians 
together have 280,000 men ready at a signal, and the Russians, 
besides collecting troops, have set up wooden watch-towers 
all along the frontier communicating with each other. All 
this while, however, the three Emperors are preaching peace 
and paying courtesies to each other, and of new cause for war 
there is absolutely none. Some event is clearly expected, but 
what it is no one knows, and still, as has been the case for 
months, the great financiers do not expect war. 








The extreme Radicals and the Irish on Monday got up a 
demonstration in London, in honcur of the release of Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan and other Irish Members imprisoned for defying the 
law. They were met at the Euston Square Station by a great 
crowd, and accompanied them in procession to Hyde Park, 
wherea meeting, estimated at from twenty-five to fifty thousand 
persons, part workmen, part hobbledehoys, and part the usual 
components of a rough London crow4, listened to the Members’ 
thanks. In the evening there was a dinner at the Criterion, 
Mr, Schnadhorst, the official organiser of the Gladstonians, 
being present, and a few Radical and Irish Members. 
Professor Stuart, who has no sense of humour, protested 
against the “constructive criminality” of the Government 
in carrying out what he admitted to be law; and Mr, T. 








D. Sullivan, who has, described himself and his fellow-suf- 
ferers as “criminals, in a Balfourian sense.” Ireland, he 
admitted, was being pacified, but it was by Mr. Gladstone, the 
“ Plan of Campaign,” and the National League,—which is like 
saying that Europe is being pacified by the Czar, the Russian 
intrigues in Bulgaria, and the great armies collected on the 
frontiers. Mr. T. P. O’Connor described the “beacon of land 
reform ” as a “ flaming torch” which would burn up feudalism ; 
but the speakers were evidently too full of thought to have 
anything of interest to say. The entire celebration passed off 
peaceably, but the police were in great and visible force. 





Do Radicals really think that it will never be necessary or 
expedient for this country to enter into a secret treaty P At all 
events, Mr. Labouchere thinks so, for he keeps worrying Sir J. 
Fergusson as to a Treaty about Italy; and on Thursday he 
asked “whether any despatch or despatches were received in 
the course of last year from her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin 
suggesting that this country should give certain pledges or 
assurances to Italy, in order to induce that Power to enter into 
an alliance with Germany and Austria, or with either of those 
Powers; and whether such pledges or assurances were given.” 
Sir James Fergusson, of course, declined to give any informa- 
tion; but the question is to be raised again. The immense 
advantage of a solid understanding with Italy, the immense dis- 
advantage of a premature misunderstanding with Frauce, are 
as nothing compared with the chance of giving a blow to the 
detested Government. Fortunately, Mr. Gladstone, who must 
know pretty nearly what the truth of the matter is, has dis- 
tinctly approved the foreign policy of the Government, and 
spoken of its continuousness. 


A memorial to the late Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Trench,— 
a beautiful poet, though hardly more than a minor poet, 
amongst his other distinctions,—has been set on foot by a very 
influential committee, of which a multitude of Bishops and 
Deans are members. It is to take the form of founding 
two Trench Scholarships in the Alexandra College for Women 
in Dublin, and if possible, of the endowment of a professorship 
in the same College. The late Archbishop was one of the 
earliest of the teachers in, we believe, the Queen’s College for 
Women, when he was Dean of Westminster; and after he went 
to Dublin, he was visitor of the Alexandra College, and gave 
two annual exhibitions to it out of his own means, which exhi- 
bitions these scholarships would replace. It would, we think, 
be an appropriate and fitting monument to Archbishop Trench 
to found these scholarships in his name. The Marylebone 
branch of the London and Westminster Bank (4 Stratford 
Place, Oxford Street) have consented to receive contributions to 
this fund. 


Sheriff Fraser and Mr. McNeill, the Commissioners appointed 
by Parliament to inquire into the condition of the crofters of 
Lewis, have presented their report, which is full of grave appre- 
hension. The number of the people has increased from seven- 
teen thousand in 1841 to twenty-five thousand in 1881, and is 
now greater than the island can support. The profits from kelp 
ceased in 1844, and those from the herring-fishery in 1886, so 
that agriculture and stock-breeding are now the only means of 
subsistence. The latter has become unprofitable, and the people 
are living on the relics of last year’s crop and oatmeal given in 
charity. Before the next crop is ready, they will be entirely with- 
out means, and after they have eaten their beasts, mustdie. Itis 
necessary, therefore, that provision should be made for them, 
and it is proposed to augment the resources of the parochial 
authorities by a considerable loan. We have said enough 
upon this subject elsewhere, but we wish to add here our 
regret that it is not possible to raise at once two regiments of 
infantry in Lewis. ‘The people are finely built, very brave, and 
addicted to soldiering, which exactly suits their dislike of regular 
and monotonous labour. The island could supply fifteen 
hundred men with ease, and their withdrawal would enable 
the remainder to live in comparative safety. It seems a pity, 


with war approaching, to neglect such a store of material; but 
we suppose that the Lrish, who wish for a revolt against rent in 


the Hebrides, would oppose, and that there would be the usual 
difficulty about the Estimates. 
Bank Rate, 25 pez cont, 
Corsols were on Friday 1023 to 1024. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE DEBATE ON MR. PARNELL’S AMENDMENT. 


HE debate on Mr. Parnell’s amendment ought to be very 
encouraging to the Government. There are several 
characteristics in it which any impartial observer, however 
strongly he may lean to the Home-rule Party, can hardly deny 
to be indicative of a feeling of weakness in the leaders of that 
party, and a consciousness of strength in that of their opponents. 
In the first place, Mr. Parnell himself was corspicuously 
anxious not to dwell on those aspects of the question which 
had most bearing on his condemnation of the Government for 
the repressive legislation of last Session, and for the harsh 
administration of the Crimes Act by the Irish Secretary. He 
began by a long apology for Irish obstructiveness during the 
last Session, and a protestation of the hearty wish of the Irish 
Members to facilitate the British legislation of the present 
Session. He promised his probable support to the amend- 
ment of Procedure, excusing it on the ground that it would 
help himself and his friends whenever another Bill for the 
better government of Ireland should be introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone. Then he gave an elaborate account of his inter- 
view with Lord Carnarvon in 1885, and did his best to argue 
from it that in that year Lord Salisbury had really favoured 
Home-rule, and had gone as far as he dared in preparing the 
way for it. Then he argued that whatever improvement there 
might really be in the state of Ireland was due to the Land Act 
of the Government,—which last year he denounced as wholly 
inefficient and ridiculously short of bare justice,—and not to the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. Then he produced a quantity 
of ex parte evidence intended to dispose of the case of 
boycotting brought forward by Mr. Balfour in his speech 
on Friday week,—and, finally, he contrasted Mr. Balfour’s 
administration most unfavourably with Mr. Forster’s, though 
at the time when Mr. Forster was administering the govern- 
ment of Ireland, no words were bitter enough to express Mr. 
Parnell’s dislike and scorn of him. This was not the speech 
of a man who had any confidence in convincing Parliament that 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act was really a failure, or that 
Mr. Balfour’s administration of it had been malignant and hard. 
It was the speech of a man who wished as far as possible to 
divert attention from that subject to the general vacil- 
lations of the Tory chief, and to obliterate the impres- 
sion which the English people have derived from the 
proceedings of the Irish Members that the Irish people are 
determined never to co-operate with them cordially in any 
political undertaking. Again, the speech of Sir George 
Trevelyan conveyed the same impression of irresolution. He 
began by saying that he hoped to prove that he was willing to 
repeat in Parliament all he had said in the country. But the 
tone and manner of everything was so changed in the process, 
that one would no more have recognised in the mild criticisms 
of the Parliamentary orator, the Welsh agitator of a few weeks 
ago, than one would recognise in Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the 
first night of the Session the orator of Nottingham,—the 
declaimer on the theme, ‘Remember Mitchelstown!” The 
same must be said of Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s speech, which, 
though it denounced some of the Irish landlords as “ criminals,” 
which they certainly are not, however guilty they may be of 
extorting unjust rents, was no more like the indictments he 
hurled at the * wicked” policy of the Government in his Leeds 
speeches, than it is like the utterance of a man who believes 
himself within a few steps of victory. 

But the speech which to us seems the most encouraging to 
the Unionists, is the speech of Mr. W. O’Brien. Not, indeed, 
that he showed any disposition to evade the true issue, like 
Mr. Parnell, or to lower the tone of his oratory, like Sir George 
Trevelyan and Mr, Herbert Gladstone. On the contrary, he 
bated no jot of his determination to set the law at defiance in 
Ireland, and to recommend others to set it at defiance so long 
as the law should appear to him to result in any unjust con- 
sequences. He boasted of the success of the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” which all his English allies disapprove, though they 
express their disapproval in very hesitating terms; and 
declared that the National League still governs Ireland, and 
intends to govern Ireland, in spite of the law. Now, this 
speech seems to us of far more importance in its bearing on 
Mr. Parnell’s amendment than any of the speeches of the 
mere Home-rulers. What does it mean? It means precisely 
what we have always maintained that Home-rule, as explained 
by its most popular exponents, signifies,—the absolute transfer 
of the government of Ireland to the Association which has 





set in motion every form of terrorism during the last fe 

Mr. O’Brien puts this in the front of the , dered “sag aad 
respect for the law as it is at all,—although, indeed, he makes 
one curious admission showing that he regards what he con- 
siders the substantial justice of the terms dictated by the 
authors of the “Plan of Campaign” as due at least as 
much to the power of the existing law to defeat the 
agitators if they overshoot their mark, as to the fairness 
of those agitators themselves. He says,—‘* The penalties 
in such a struggle as this were so heavy, that the tenantry 
were terrified and intimidated from putting forward an 
unjust demand.” But why are the penalties so great 
on the tenantry if they put forward an unjust demand ? 
Solely because the existing law is backed by a powerful 
Government which would, in that case, triumph. If Mr, 
O’Brien had his way, and the National League became the 
sole power in Ireland, the tenantry would not only not fear any 
penalty for putting forward what even they would now think 
an unjust demand, but would proceed to confiscate the land 
with the greatest confidence in Mr. O’Brien’s and his followers’ 
support, which they could then compel, even if it were not 
voluntarily given. So that what Mr. O’Brien’s speech 
comes to is,—the boast that the National League is 
going to be made triumphant by a power which is now 
kept within the bounds of what even he thinks justice, 
solely by the firm resistance of a State which he detests, 
and the authority of which he proposes to destroy. Let 
Mr. O’Brien’s speech only be carefully read and well under- 
stood by the English electorates, and it will, in our opinion, 
strike a more effective blow at Home-rule than all the Unionist 
speeches of the last six months put together. Mr. O’Brien 
recommended resistance to the law, which he was himself too 
honest to deny meant forcible resistance, though his shifty 
Liberal allies were anxious to take a distinction for him which 
he declined to take for himself. And those Liberal allies, if 
they succeed in their purpose, will certainly throw Ireland 
into the hands of a revolutionary body which has been playing 
the tyrant all over Ireland for many years, though some of the 
very worst results of its intrigues are at present prevented by 
the steady pressure of the Government which it is sought to 
overthrow. 

In its bearing on that alliance, nothing is more striking than 
Mr. Morley’s speech on Thursday night. He had been chal- 
lenged by the Attorney-General to say what he thought of the 
denunciation by the National League of “ land-grabbing,” and 
the frightful boycotting which is applied to all “ land-grabbers,” 
and which was expressly justified by Mr. O’Brien in relation to 
“Jand-grabbers.” Now, a “land-grabber” is simply a person 
who consents to take land from which another tenant has been 
evicted, whether he has been evicted for refusing to pay an 
immoderate rent, or the most moderate rent which the most 
generous of landlords ever imposed. The Attorney-General 
qnoted the furious denunciations against “ land-grabbers ” put 
forth by United Ireland and Mr. Healy, and, indeed, Parnellite 
Members as a whole, and challenged Mr. Morley expressly 
on this point. Mr. Morley carefully evaded the challenge. 
He passed a high eulogium on Mr. O’Brien, who had 
openly glorified himself for defying the law, and who had 
justified the savage boycotting of all “land-grabbers.” He 
recited with an air of triumph the success of the ‘ Plan of 
Campaign” in Portumna, adding, with that rather un- 
manly anxiety not to be thought to approve of that of 
which he was virtually boasting, “I am not saying whether 
this is desirable or not,’—but he ignored the Attorney- 
General’s challenge, though it was one which goes to the very 
heart of Mr. Parnell’s amendment. Unless the Government 
put down this wicked boycotting of men who take land from 
which former tenants have been justly as well as legally 
evicted, the hope of settling the agrarian question in Ireland 
on any right basis is at an end. The Government have 
made great way in putting down this boycotting, and have 
thereby incurred the passionate hatred of the Parnellites. 
But the Liberal Party, though they strengthen the hands of 
the National League indirectly in every possible way, are 
afraid to say that they approve its principles and adopt its 
flagrant practices. They are trying both to run with the hare 
and to hunt with the hounds. In other words, they are pro- 
foundly conscious of the weakness and untenability of their 
position, and betray it in all they say. Assuredly by doing so 
they will not persuade the constituencies of Great Britain to 
trust their Irish policy. When the leaders guard themselves 
in the most careful manner against being supposed to agree 
with the violent and lawless men into whose hands they ask us 
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w the government of Ireland, they show that they 
themselves have no easy conscience as to the course which they 
are pursuing, and therefore that they do not deserve, and 
probably will not gain, the confidence of the constituencies, 


to thro 


THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 

HE division of Monday in the French Chamber may prove 
T to have been one of considerable importance. It is, to 
begin with, almost fatal to the Gambettist policy of acquiring 
new Colonies in all directions, and so compensating France for 
her losses on the Rhine. France has not the art of extracting 
revenue from new Colonies; she employs too many troops, 
creates too many appointments “for the sons of honest men 
at home,” and though she imposes direct taxes with more 
courage than we do, she always by her tariffs dries up the 
springs of indirect taxation. She has, for example, as M. 
Lanessant testifies, actually annihilated the great trade between 
China and Tonquin. Unless, therefore, she is prepared to pay 
for her Colony, she cannot keep it, and she obviously is not 
prepared. M. Tirard asked £800,000 for Tonquin as abso- 
lutely necessary, and throughout the debate it was assumed that 
a hostile vote would be equivalent to the surrender of the 
province. Nevertheless, the result was a tie, and it was only by 
pointing out the grave results which must follow such a vote, 
and himself moving its reduction. by £80,000 in order to give 
an opportunity for a fresh one, that the Premier succeeded in 
securing a majority of eight. That vote signifies that the feeling 
against Tonquin is growing instead of diminishing. It must 
break the hearts of all local officials, and induce them to 
provide for themselves elsewhere; and it will add a new 
patience and a new courage to every element of disaffection in 
the dependency itself. Tonquin, it is now almost certain, will 
be abandoned at last, and with it must end Gambetta’s splendid 
dream of converting all Indo-China, including Tonquin, 
Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, and Upper Burmah, into one 
vast dependency, almost as extensive and quite as rich as India 
north of the Nerbudda. It was the dream of a capacious mind, 
and had the circumsiances been but a little more propitious, 
and the French conscript a little better fitted for conquest in 
the tropics, it might have been realised ; but it has obviously 
failed, and will probably not be revived for many years 
to come. No ruler of France, however successful, will ever 
popularise expeditions which consume conscripts without 
bringing glory, or will fail to see that if France wants terri- 
tory, it lies at her doors, in the rich plains and richer 
valleys occupied rather than inhabited by the dwindling tribes 
of Morocco. 

The shake to the forward Colonial policy of France is most 
severe, and this is not the only result of the division. It never 
could have occurred if two of the three parties in the Chamber 
had not made up their minds that the Tirard Ministry should be 
overthrown. A majority against the vote would have crushed 
the Cabinet at once, and though the crisis was staved off, a 
modern Government dependent on a representative body cannot 
go on with a majority of eight scraped together by Ministerial 
threats, and swollen, it is said, by an extreme dislike to spoil a 
“ dinner of reconciliation ” between M. Floquet and the Russian 
Ambassador by a Parliamentary crisis. It is intended, accord- 
ing to statements from many sides, that M. Tirard should go, 
and should be succeeded by M. Floquet; and in that change 
the whole question of peace or war may be found to be in- 
volved. France, if by “France” we mean the majority of 
Frenchmen, does not, we are convinced, wish war; but the 
directing classes are less peaceful, and the initiative rests 
with them, The whole of this “ reconciliation” business— 
which is much less of a social comedy than it looks to English- 
men—is intended to pave the way for a Franco-Russian 
alliance, and a Franco-Russian alliance, however defensive 
in its avowed objects, will encourage every Chauvinist in 
France, and greatly increase Prince Bismarck’s almost morbid 
apprehension of a future attack. He has dreamt of this 
precise danger for seventeen years, and is even now organising 
the last available Reserves of Germany, on the plea that it 
may be necessary to defend both frontiers at the same time, 
with a million of men on each. He said that openly in his 
speech, naming France and Russia as the foes whose joint 
attack he dreaded. A Franco-Russian alliance would make 
him the most suspicious of mankind, and at the same time 
deprive him of half his means of controlling that military 
party which in Germany, as in Austria, doubts the expediency 
of allowing Russia to roll her masses westward, and so to 
gain from the delay all that Germany gains from her perfect 





organisation. If the Russian Army, say the German Staff 
officers, can be quietly concentrated in Western Russia. 
with adequate supplies, half her difficulties will have dis 
appeared, 

Moreover, such an alliance, if it could be arranged, would 
greatly increase the danger from the Russian side in a way 
hardly yet pointed out. The leaders of the military party, 
which is the most active if not the strongest in Russia, are as 
well aware as the Emperor himself that Central Europe, united 
and in arms, is too strong for them. They might be thrown 
back to the Dnieper, and lose the results of nearly two cen- 
turies of campaigning and diplomacy. But they think that 
“Central Europe” without Germany is a mere phrase, and 
that if France will but neutralise Germany, the contest 
with Austria and Italy is not beyond their powers. In 
fact, they hope for an amazing victory. They may be utterly 
wrong ; we are not pretending to give a military opinion on 
a matter which perplexes the greatest experts; but that is 
the Russian impression, and the French alliance once secured, 
the Russian Generals would redouble their pressure on the 
Emperor, not, indeed, to attack Austria, but to disregard 
Austria, and settle the Balkan questions by main force. If 
Austria should then attack, so much the worse for Austria. Ht 
is not at all unnatural that they should press this point. 
They are not thinking, like Englishmen, of the natural 
rights of Bulgarians, or of Roumanian liberties, or of the 
general good of the world, but of the Russian failure to con-- 
trol a petty State whose submission, owing to its geographical 
position, is essential to Russians. They fought for it, they say, 
and they, therefore, ought to have it, more especially if, as 
Prince Bismarck says, that was the understood meaning of the 
Treaty of Berlin. They care nothing about Roumania, which 
they walked through in 1877, but want to “vindicate the 
honour and prestige of Russia” in the State they liberated 
from Turkey. To shrink from doing so merely from fear of 
Austria is, they think, evidence of weakness. It must be ex- 
cessively difficult for a Russian Emperor who relies upon the 
Army, who is nervously anxious for the prestige of his throne, 
and who remembers, what Englishmen forget, the history 
of his house, a house more threatened with palace re- 
volutions than any European dynasty, to resist pressure 
such as this. So long as the Emperor can point to the huge 
mass of force opposed to him, reason is so evidently on his 
side that his decision is necessarily final ; but the moment that 
mass cracks, his reasoning becomes—to patriotic Russians, at 
all events—much less clear; and that it would crack a little 
under the weight of a Franco-Russian alliance is obvious. It 
is all very well for us to believe that, even with France in 
movement, Germany could help Austria ; but Russians believe 
the two Powers to be very nearly equal, and draw deductions 
as to their fitting policy from that datum. 

But France desires no war? That is the best security of 
Europe, and if the people were to be consulted, would prove, 
we think, a valid one. They could and, as we believe, would 
remove any Ministry ready to risk war, and so prevent the 
Russian alliance either from being formed or from bearing fruit: 
But would the people be really consulted? Would they not 
be told that the alliance was purely defensive, and was the 
only valid security for France, once more threatened by 
those insidious Germans and Italians? Frenchmen rapidly, 
catch an alarm, and once alarmed, the national disposition 
is to rush to action, a disposition not decreased by the popular 
belief inthe new Army. Certainly in Paris the disposition is tc 
welcome the Russian alliance, to push obstacles out of its way, 
to regard it as the only fitting and honourable answer to the 
alliance of Central Europe. That is a mood in which an 
alliance becomes possible, even though dangers may be visible 
beyond it; and though there are a hundred obstacles in the 
way, one at least being the incurable distrust of French 
Radicalism entertained at the Russian Court, they may 
yet be all surmounted. M. Floquet may be entirely 
peaceful; the Radicals may shrink at the last moment from 
making soldiers supreme ; or the silent peasantry may find an 
imperative voice and insist on peace ; but at present it looks as 
if the managers of the French Chamber intended to supersede 
M. Tirard by a Ministry inclined to run all the risks involved. 
in an alliance with Russia, secret or avowed. That is evidently 
the impression of the correspondents, and it is difficult not to 
believe that in giving away Tonquin, the Right and the 
Radicals were actuated by a feeling that every soldier in 
the service would shortly be wanted at home. They must 
have desired to liberate a corps d’armée, as well as to pass a 
marked affront on their still dreaded enemy, M. Ferry. 
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THE DESTINY OF LEWIS. 


HE Lewis question is not a great one, but it contains in 
itself every one of those burning questions which are 
now agitating English society, and will agitate it more and 
more. The rights of property, the claims of the masses, the 
obligations of the rich, the duty of the State to the poor, the 
right method of curing destitution,—all the subjects on which 
the pioneers of new departures are deeply thinking, and 
“ philanthropic ” charlatans are noisily chattering, are raised 
by the condition of that little island on the Scotch West Coast, 
with its 770 square miles, much of it of rock and swamp. It is 
quite evident, from the Report of the Commissioners appointed 
by Parliament to inquire into the condition of the population, 
that, although at present fed, they are in imminent danger of 
starvation ; that, in fact, if the islanders were independent of 
Britain, and their home planted in the mid-Atlantic, Nature 
would solve their social problem in her pitilessly effective way 
by killing them down, as she did recently in Orissa, and in the 
Chinese Shans, in the proportion of two-thirds. Under some law 
of which science knows as yet absolutely nothing, all the facts 
hitherto observed being contradictory, the people of Lewis, 
who ought to be about eight thousand, have multiplied, as Irish- 
men did in their hunger but do not in their comparative ease, 
until they are three times that number, and their island can, 
from its own produce, sustain them no more. Were they as 
industrious as Chinese, who are to other men what the beaver 
is to other rodents, they could hardly live; and being what 
they are—that is, Hebrideans capable of excessive exertion 
in spurts, but not capable of monotonous and lifelong agri- 
cultural labour—they will never extract from their ungrateful 
soil sufficient for their support. Hitherto they have lived by 
external and intermittent effort—that is, by gathering kelp, 
and when science abolished kelp, by sharing in a herring 
fishery off Caithness so profitable that the gains of autumn 
kept them through the winter and the spring. The herring 
industry, however, has ceased to pay as of yore, prices have 
been cut down, and that occupation now yields the islanders 
no surplus cash to bring back. For five months of the year 
they eat but do not produce. Their crops, though last year 
exceptionally large, are nearly eaten up, their small cattle are 
unsaleable at a reduction in price of nearly three-fourths— 
they were worth £., and are selling at 30s.—work for wages 
there is none on the island, nor is there likely to be any; and, 
in short, the people, who, though they lack the dogged industry 
on which Nature in most regions insists, possess many good 
qualities, in the absence of external help will be face 
to face with famine. They will kill their beasts and eat them, 
and then they will lie down to starve, hunger producing in 
them, as in all men, not revolt—it is the fear of hunger which 
produces that—but a devitalising dejection. They have only 
catmeal and little fish even now ; and before the next crop can 
be gathered in, they will, the Commissioners report, have 
nothing. 

It is a horrible prospect for a complete section of mankind 
occupying a definite bit of geography, and, of course, it will 
not be realised. England is too rich and too near, and 
acknowledges too fully the obligation of keeping her people 
from actual starvation. Food will be forthcoming for Lewis ; 
but on whom does the obligation of paying for it justly rest ? 
The 7imes suggests throughout its account that it rests on the 
people themselves, because the islanders multiply too fast ; but 
that is a mere throwing out of words. The State has no power 
to arrest the multiplication of its subjects, and no knowledge 
of the law which governs their increase, except that it does not 
depend upon prosperity, being most rapid in countries like 
Ireland as it was, China, and Bengal, where the human race 
presses too closely on the means of subsistence. The owners of 
the island, say the new Socialists, should maintain the people, 
for its rent enriches them; but the answer, in the case of 
Lewis at any rate, has no meaning. It is never a sensible one, 
for when famine is present rent stops, and the owner, as in 
the pathetic case imagined or recorded by Henry Kingsley 
in “ Austin Elliot,’ may be as poverty-stricken as his tenants, 
while in the case of the Mathesons it is absurd. They did 
not get their wealth out of the people of Lewis, but out of the 
Chinese. It is doubtful whether they have ever had any- 
thing from the island at all,—whether the interest on the 
original purchase-money, and the immense sum expended on 
roads, buildings, and schools have not made the island a 
pecuniary loss. The Commissioners themselves say the 
owners now get no rent; and while that is the case, 
and all back-rent has been given away in improvements, 





where is the obligation on them more than on all others who 
possess a surplus? Press that argument a little further, and 
capital would desert the Hebrides altogether, all men re- 
fusing to accept ownership at the price of such a liability, 
Even now, in the present state of opinion, it would ruin a 
millionaire to buy one of these islands—say Skye—at a penny 
an acre, for he might be required in a bad year to support 
thousands of families at once. ‘Divide the land,’ say the 
anarchists and the followers of Mr. Davitt, and most 
Irishmen and part of the islanders themselves, ‘and poverty 
will cease.’ But what good would that do? Five thousand 
owners of Lewis can no more make the island produce 
bread for twenty-five thousand mouths than one owner can 
and at present the saving in rent would be absolutely ail, 
Owners could do no more than pay nothing, and the tenants 
the Commissioners say, do that already. ‘Let the rich of the 
country maintain the starving islanders,’ say another group of 
philosophers ; but why should that fine, if the community is 
not liable as a whole, be placed only on those who have saved, 
and who in saving help to preserve the wage-fund from 
sudden exhaustion? ‘But the community must do it,’ say 
another group, ‘for all profit by all, and are therefore 
liable for all;’ and that, no doubt, will be the victorious 
opinion. It is true up to a point, if Christianity is trae— 
though it is utterly false if the evolutionists are right, being 
a help to the survival of the unfit—and the State is about to 
do it. Aloan will be granted to the “ authorities,” to provide 
food, and the people of Lewis will, in fact, be kept alive out 
of the general taxes. 

That is a solution of the problem for this year ; but then, it 
is a solution which brings another crop of problems into light. 
Are the industrious to support the starving in perpetuity when 
elsewhere they could earn plenty of bread? Unless the 
herring-fishery grows profitable again, which is, the Com- 
missioners say, most improbable, or some new local industry 
springs up, which is out of the range of calculation, the distress 
will return every year, and the State will, in fact, be compelled 
to maintain permanently a small army of paupers whom in 
maintaining it demoralises. The Commissioners are definite 
upon this point :—* No doubt there is a lamentable absence of 
energy and activity among the people, and of this we noticed 
many examples; strong men are to be seen at home idly 
watching the privations endured by their wives and children ; 
crofts, already too small to maintain one individual, are made 
the home of three or even four families ; grown-up children, who 
should long since have opened a career for themselves, are still 
inmates of parents’ houses; and a listless apathy is everywhere 
apparent. This apathy—in part, perhaps, due to their hope- 
less position—we mainly ascribe to the baneful effect, often 
observed elsewhere, of subsistence on eleemosynary aid; they 
have been in want before, and they look forward to times of 
want in the future, but at least they have never seen actual 
starvation among them; at the last moment, perhaps, but still 
invariably, some agency, to them unknown, has stepped in to 
their rescue, and why should not the like occur again? We 
regret that, during the progress of our inquiry, we were 
unable wholly to dissipate hopes raised by our proceedings.” 
Surely the State, if bound at all, is bound to protect the 
natures as well as the bodies of its subjects, and has no 
right to breed in them, knowingly, a feeling fatal alike 
to self-reliance and to industry. Yet what is to be done? 
‘Encourage them to emigrate,’ say the philanthropists of 
experience, like Mr. Tuke, ‘for they will all flourish in Manitoba, 
while Manitoba will flourish because of them.’ That is true, 
and is the right course; but then, the islanders. will not go. 
They dread the unknown future beyond seas, and would 
rather starve in Lewis. “To many,” write the Commis- 
sioners, ‘‘ we have spoken of the obligation under which 
they lie to remove, if only for the sake of those dependent 
on them, to some field of labour where their efforts would 
secure them against want; but those to whom they now 
look for guidance forbid them to entertain any proposals of 
this nature, forgetting that, even if the whole area of the 
Lewis were transferred to the people, they are destitute of 
capital wherewith to utilise it, and that, assuming the necessary 
capital to be provided, but a few years must witness a recurrence 
of the present difficulty in an aggravated form.” ‘ Make them 
go,’ say another set of thinkers; but at the mere suggestion there 
arises a cry of horror from Membe:s who would, if they could, 
indict Providence because it presumes to use compulsion, and 
is by no means “tender” in its methods of making men 
utilise for the best the world placed at their disposal, That 
ery cows the statesmen, who else might try what could be 
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done with industrial regiments, instructed, disciplined, and 
mobile as if they were regiments for the field. And so, what 
with theories, and “ tendernesses,” and dreams of redistribu- 
tion, every road is barred, except the old one of almsgiving, 
which leads, when steadily pursued and on a great scale, to 
a worse impasse than that from which it is sought to escape. 
That the Lewis folk must be fed, we concede as freely as any 
cultivator of the emotions ; but why they should not be 
made to settle on land now barren for want of them, we are 
wholly unable to perceive. That, however, is the present 
decision of those who rule the State. 


THE NEW PROCEDURE RULES. 


T is the custom of the English, when they alter procedure 
either in the Law Courts or the Houses of Parliament, to 
introduce a better system bit by bit ; and we must not, there- 
fore, complain that the new Rules, laid on the table of the 
House of Commons on Thursday, are still too mild. They will 
be made harder if further experience should prove the need, as 
it probably will ; and meanwhile, they mark a distinct advance 
in the effort to secure order. The Closure, for example, is 
made much more workable. It may in future be applied 
whenever the Members voting in the majority number one 
hundred,—that is, whenever the question at issue is large 
enough to draw a fairly numerous attendance on the Ministerial 
side. Considering that any Bill, however important, may be 
passed if forty Members are present, and that a majority 
of one is constitutionally as potent as a unanimous vote, 
we see little sense in the restriction still to be kept 
up; but if it pleases the House, that is a reason, and 
it will seldom do much harm. A Minister with a majority 
can usually command the attendance of a hundred Members ; 
and it is not at the fag-end of a Session, when the House is 
left to the officials, and all are intent on despatching business, 
that obstruction is usually rampant. Its object is not to stop 
Bills, or to improve discussion, but to discredit Parliament, 
and curry favour with rebellious constituencies; and those 
objects require the obstructives to intervene most energetically 
in the middle of the Session, when great matters affecting 
the position of Ministers are before the House. The 
new rule, therefore, may prove sufficient, which is more 
than can be said of the rules against disorder. They 
will enable the Speaker to suspend a disorderly Member 
at his discretion for that sitting, and, of course, may enable 
him to terminate a “scene.” They will not, however, enable 
him either to imprison or to fine a disorderly Member, and we 
fear mere suspension may not effect a cure. There are 
Members in the House whose delight it would be to be 
suspended every evening, and who would, because they were 
suspended, be sure, even if they neglected every other duty, 
of being re-elected. The suspension, however, will be recorded 
against the offender, and as it is in the power of the House to 
expel a Member who is constantly suspended, and to delay 
the writ for his district till a dissolution, the new rule may, 
if faction does not grow too hot, prove a useful check upon 
reckless rowdyism or premeditated disorder. We should, how- 
ever, we confess, have preferred a clear admission of the principle 
that the House is as much entitled to respect as a Court of 
Justice, and that any insult to its Speaker is a grave offence, 
deserving not only of reprehension, but of condign punish- 
ment. The present proposal is, however, an advance, and so 
is its corollary, the right of the Speaker to silence a Member 
who is obviously talking against time. There are, we presume, 
decent men upon whom the rule against “irrelevance” or 
* tedious repetition”? might tell a little severely; but the 
Speaker can distinguish, and the Member has always the 
option of recognising his own deficiencies, and holding his 
tongue. To separate bores from obstructives is a fine art; 
but then, it is an art which the whole course of his official 
experience compels a Speaker to learn, and to learn completely. 
The toleration of bores is his trade, and if there should grow 
up in his mind a horror of some extreme specimen of the 
genus—well, it is doubtful if a habitual miscreant of that 
aggravated degree has any rights which a House of Commons 
is bound to respect. Beggars are not permitted to exhibit 
Sores in public, and there is no reason why a man aillicted 
with the disease of boredom should be allowed to parade his 
mental imperfection before the House of Commons. 

The rule authorising the Speaker to take a vote by 
ee rising and sitting,” as it is called in the French Chamber, 
18 Only sensible, and will make divisions such as obstructive 
Members sometimes force on merely to give annoyance, 





nearly impossible ; the omission of the Committee stage in the 
debate on the Address is a distinct relief to humanity, which 
is in danger of intellectual suffocation when the Address is 
discussed; and the remaining rules concern rather the 
Members than the public. They know the hours which suit 
them best, and if they think that sittings till 2 or 3 in the 
morning use them up too fast, they have a right to protect 
their lives. They are not paid to perish silently, like 
sempstresses, of nervous exhaustion. We do not find that 
journalists on the daily papers are much harassed by their 
late hours, or die quicker than other people; but then, 
no doubt, they are exempt from floods of Irish eloquence. 
Six hours of strenuous Jabour, and two hours of an Irish 
orator complaining that, like every monk in Europe, and 
most passengers by ship in the tropics, he slept on a plank- 
bed, are not the same thing in their effects on health; while 
the officers of the House, who cannot stay away, deserve special 
consideration. We must, however, point out that the official 
work of Ministers cannot be done at night, because their staffs 
cannot be kept up twenty-four hours at a time, and that in 
opening debate at 3 instead of 4, a clear hour is taken away 
from their working-day. That is a serious loss for the public ; 
but then, we admit the public has few rights, available rights at 
all events, against the House of Commons. The Rules will work, 
we doubt not, on the whole for good, and until the constituencies 
clearly perceive that obstruction is treason against them, and 
should be punished as the offence next to levying civil war, it 
is impossible to introduce reform in Procedure except step by 
step. When the democracy wakes up, it will perceive, as in 
France, that outrage upon the representatives of the people 
when collected for business, justifies at the least a fine. 


THE PONTESBURY SCANDAL. 


ONTESBURY, in the diocese of Hereford, has the 
unusual good fortune to have three Rectors, Each is 
called the Rector of a “ portion,” but apparently they all three 
take it by turns to perform service in the parish church. We 
call this arrangement a fortunate one, on the principle that 
when one string to a bow is obviously not to be trusted, it is 
well to have two others to fall back on. In this case the 
string that is not to be depended on is Mr. Samuel John 
Hawkes, the Rector of the second portion of Pontesbury, who 
on Tuesday appeared before Lord Penzance, sitting as Dean of 
the Arches Court of Canterbury, to answer to a charge of 
celebrating Holy Communion with water instead of wine. The 
facts were not disputed, and as Mr. Hawkes was not accused 
of having any reason for what he did, beyond the fact that 
there was no wine within reach, he was let off with an admoni- 
tion not to offend in like manner again. Probably he will! not 
be inclined to do so. The costs of the suit must be con- 
siderable, and Mr. Hawkes had to pay them. Still, he may 
think himself happy that things are no worse. If Lord 
Penzance had leaned ito the side of severity—as, supposing the 
defendant, instead of substituting water for wine, had merely 
added a few drops of water to the wine, he probably would 
have leaned—Mr. Hawkes might not only have had to pay the 
costs, but found himself deprived for a time of the income out 
of which to pay them. As it is, however, the legal aspect of 
the case presents no point worthy of notice. What there is of 
interest in it is due entirely to the light thrown by Mr. 
Hawkes’s own evidence on the internal condition of the Church 
of England in this fraction of her spiritual territory. 

On May 29th, as he artlessly told Lord Penzance, it was his 
turn to take the service. That he knew the day of the month, 
seems established ; that he knew it was Whit-Sunday, is not 
so clear. Indeed, it is to his interest to show that he did not 
know it was Whit-Sunday, because this might be explained 
by an omission to consult the calendar. If, on the other 
hand, he did know it was Whit-Sunday, he is at once 
convicted of one of two very grave pieces of ignorance. He did 
not know that the communion would be celebrated on that 
day, so that he must have been ignorant either that Whit- 
Sunday is a great Christian festival, or that the Church of 
England is wont to mark these great festivals in a particular 
way. In the church he met the mother of the clerk, and was 
asked by her whether there was “ going to be Communion 
Service.” Mr. Hawkes replied mysteriously, “ You know 
your duty ”—a compliment which the clerk’s mother could not 
have repaid in kind—and went into the reading-desk. When 
the prayers were over, he began the Communion Service, 
and just before the sermon, went to the side-table to 
see if the elements were there as usual. Bread there 
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was, but wine there was none. He then looked at the 
churchwarden, ‘as much as to say,” ‘ There is no wine,’ and 
went into the pulpit with an easy mind. The churchwarden 
did not justify the confidence reposed in him, for when the 
sermon was over, there was still no wine. Mr. Hawkes, whose 
sense of the importance of making other people do their duty 
is extraordinarily developed, then turned to the clerk, gave 
him the flagon, and told him to get it filled. At this point 
there is a conflict of evidence. The clerk says that Mr. 
Hawkes sent him to the pump, saying that if he could 
not have wine, he must have water. The Rector says 
‘that he first said he must have wine, and then that 
he “must have something.” Any way, the clerk did 
go to the pump, filled the flagon with water, and brought 
it back. Mr. Hawkes made no further inquiry, but went on 
with the service until after the consecration of the elements. 
‘Then he discovered what he had done, and it is fair to add 
that he says in his evidence that at this point he “ would have 
given all he had in the world to have had some wine.” The 
communicants were naturally shocked, and complained to the 
Bishop. Hence the proceedings before Lord Penzance. 

If we could separate Mr. Hawkes’s action at the moment 
of making the discovery from his earlier action, he might 
be acquitted of anything beyond carelessness and want 
of judgment. It was careless of him not to satisfy him- 
self as to what the clerk—who is only a boy—had brought ; 
it was injudicious, when he discovered that it was water, 
not to stop the service, and explain to the congrega- 
tion what had happened. But it is impossible to make 
-any such separation. What befell Mr. Hawkes at the last 
moment was the not unnatural sequel of his previous,—nay, 
more, of his habitual action. He is evidently quite ignorant 
-of what goes on in his own church. It was his turn to take 
the service on Whit-Sunday ; but he did not know till after 
the prayers were ended whether there was to be a communion 
or not. On entering the church, he says expressly that, “ looking 
at the communion-table, he saw no vessels, and did not 
suppose there was to be a communion service.” The explana- 
tion of this ignorance is to be found in his remark to the 
clerk’s mother, —‘ You know what your duty is.” If there was 
to be a communion, this woman “should have given him 
notice as usual on the evening before, and should have brought 
him the vessels on the Sunday morning.” That is to say, it 
rested with the clerk’s mother to determine whether there 
should or should not be a communion on Whit-Sunday! If 
she had given Mr. Hawkes notice, he would have under- 
stood that there was to be one. As she did not give 
him notice, he assumed that there would be none. The 
habitual state of things in Pontesbury, which the law 
apparently cannot touch, is really worse than the occa- 
sional and accidental state of things which the law can 
touch. The clerk’s mother is not a person recognised by 
the ecclesiastical laws; she has no place in the Book of 
Common Prayer; there is no mention of her in the rubrics ; 
she is nowhere expressly or by implication associated with the 
sacramental system of the Church. Yet, if the exact contrary 
were true in every one of these particulars, Mr. Hawkes could 
not assign her a higher place and function. At Pontesbury 
(second portion) she is regarded as Chief Ordinary. She decides 
what services are to be held, and when one of the two sacra- 
ments is to be administered. This is an advance upon all that 
‘has yet been claimed for her sex. In this enlightened village, 
woman—in the person of the clerk’s mother—virtually sits in 
Moses’ seat, and wields episcopal authority. 

These are the cases which do more than anything else to 
injure the position and cloud the prospects of the Established 
Church. What can possibly be said in its behalf in such a 
parish as Pontesbury? All the stock arguments break down 
before the spectacle of Mr. Hawkes entering his church on 
Whit-Sunday in the comfortable conviction that when the 
sermon was over, his work would be done,—the ground of 
this conviction being the absence of any intimation to the 
contrary from the clerk’s mother. There is not a small 
Dissenting chapel in the country where the minister would 
not have begun an ordinary Sunday with a clearer notion 
of his duty than the Rector of Pontesbury (second portion) 
began one of the three chief festivals of the Christian year. 
If Mr. Hawkes were a poor, overworked curate, we should only 
say that he had mistaken his calling. But this is far too mild 
a censure to pass on arich Rector who draws some £800 a year 
for doing work which, as a matter of fact, devolves upon 
another and probably less highly paid official,—the clerk’s 


mother. It is well for Mr. Hawkes that he does belong to an } 








established Church. He would fare very badly under the 
voluntary system. Our impression is that if he were paid by 
the piece, any congregation would think him dear at a shilling 
a Sunday, and a reprehensible luxury at half-a-crown. As it 
is, he is safe, whatever happens. If Disestablishment came 
to-morrow, he would receive compensation for his loss in 
income, and be released for the future from his present 
dependence on the clerk’s mother. Unfortunately, he cannot 
disestablish himself without disestablishing other people, If 
he could, the same act of resignation would secure his own 
vested interests and promote the welfare of the Church, 





IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


re ery that Irish Local Government, as at present con- 

stituted, is something peculiarly bureaucratic and 
centralised—that Ireland, in fact, is governed like a Poland 
—has been a cause of grave doubt and difficulty to many 
Liberal Unionists. They have seen clearly enough the absolute 
impossibility of altering Irish Local Government at the present 
moment, of revolutionising the internal administration while 
the country is in a condition of veiled rebellion, and when 
any concession in the direction of the popularisation of the 
system would not be accepted in the spirit in which it was 
granted, but would be used instead as a political lever by 
which to extort from England measures calculated to lead to 
virtual, if, indeed, not to actual separation. They have thus 
had to acquiesce with considerable searchings of heart in leaving 
the reform of Local Government in Ireland till the condition of 
the country is more favourable to wide administrative changes, 
If, however, the real state of Local Government in Ireland were 
more clearly understood, such doubts and difficulties would 
disappear, and men’s minds would be far easier on the subject 
than they are at present. We have heard the Parnellites talk 
of Castle tyranny and Castle interference, of the bureaucratic 
oppressions, of Castle functionaries and of the official hierarchy 
that rules Ireland, till we have really got to believe that Local 
Government is carried on in Ireland on some system far more 
centralised and far more despotic than in England. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, England and Ireland are, in the main, governed 
locally under the same system. If the differences are insisted 
on, they are probably in favour of Ireland. In writing thus, 
however, we must not be taken to mean that we consider that 
the political and Parliamentary aspect of Irish Local Govern- 
ment is good, or can be defended for a moment. The defects 
there are visible enough. It is the actual work of internal ad- 
ministration that can be shown to be quite as liberal and quite 
as well conducted asin England. It is the Parliamentary portion 
of Irish Local Government which is the blot on the whole system, 
and which gives it its bad name. The centralisation is Parlia- 
mentary, not administrative. It isin Westminster, not in Dublin, 
that the centralisation takes place. Men look doubtful at the 
proposal to make one more Irish Secretary. In truth, there 
might well be three more Parliamentary officials responsible for 
Irish administration. If there were, then English peopie would 
begin to see that the talk of a Polish despotism in Ireland is 
utterly beside the mark. For England there is in Parliament 
one Minister—the Home Secretary—to answer for matters like 
police and justice. Another—the Vice-President of the 
Council—to deal with education and cattle-plague. <A third 
—the President of the Local Government Board—to manage 
matters connected with the Poor-Law and with county and 
municipal affairs. A fourth—the Commissioner of Works— 
to represent the Office of Public Works, While every important 
Department in England has thus a Parliamentary representa- 
tive, the whole Administration of Ireland is represented 
by the Irish Secretary, on whom is imposed a series 
of multifarious duties, He is the only person seen, and, 
accordingly, he is talked of as if he alone governed Ireland. 
If, however, we go behind the Chief Secretary, we find a 
number of Departments each independent of the other, which 
correspond to those in England, and which practically perform 
the same functions. Because the Castle is Government 
property available for the purpose, most of these Departments 
are located at the Castle; but for this reason to talk of 
‘Castle government,” has about as much meaning as to talk 
of “ Whitehall government” merely because many of the 
English public offices are situated in Whitehall. The one is 
no more a bureaucratic tyranny than the other. 

The publication by Messrs, Cassell and Co. of an excellent 
pamphlet—“ Local and Centralised Government in Ireland, 
by W. F. Bailey "—will enable the English public to see 
for themselves what is the existing state of things in 
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Ireland. Mr. Bailey’s work, which is no party pamphlet, but 
a plain statement of facts without political colour, is an 
admirably concise and yet clear and intelligible sketch of a 
very difficult and complicated subject. His work shows how 
the Irish system differs in many details from the English, 
yet how in effect it is conducted on the same principle as 
that which obtains in England,—that is, it is an administra- 
tion locally conducted, but supervised, and to a certain 
extent controlled, by special Boards or Departments at 
head-quarters. His account of the Dublin Boards shows what 
Castle government really is. Among the Departments at 
present located in the Castle buildings, besides the offices of 
the Chief Secretary and the Lord-Lieutenant, are,—(1}, The 
Dublin branch of the Paymaster-General’s Office; (2), the 
General Prisons Board of Ireland—(our readers may be re- 
minded that similar Boards exist in England and Scotland, 
and this is not a torture-chamber specially designed by 
Mr. Balfour) ;—(3), the Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
Office ; (4), the Office of Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums ; 
(5), the Commissioners of Asylums for Lunatic Poor ; (6), the 
National School Teachers’ Superannuation Office; (7), the 
Fisheries Office. Besides, there are various offices connected 
with the Army, the Records, and the Royal and Dublin Metro- 
politan Police. It will be seen by this list that the Local 
Government Board, the most important of all the Departments, 
the Board of Works, and the Board of National Education, 
are not geographically in the Castle at all. Were they 
directly represented by special Parliamentary chiefs, it would 
be equally plain also that they are no more morally under the 
Castle than the English Education Office is under the Prime 
Minister’s despotic will. We cannot enter here into all the 
details which Mr. Bailey brings forward to show the true facts 
in regard to the so-called Castle administration. If our readers 
examine his pamphlet, however, they will see that the crude 
suggestion for substituting Elective Boards for the present 
Departments would be as much out of place as to instal 
Elective Boards at Whitehall and Somerset House. Central 
control over local elective bodies by trained and skilled per- 
manent officials is the essence of our present system. To 
accept the proposal we have indicated, is to produce confusion 
between the executive and legislative, and to destroy that 
elaborate system of official supervision which has been 
growing up since the great reform of the Poor-Law and 
the creation of the Poor-Law Commissioners,—the Board 
which may be said to have contained the germ of our present 
system of Local Government supervision. That portion of Mr. 
Bailey’s pamphlet which deals with Irish County Administra- 
tion is extremely interesting. In considering this subject, the 
important things for Englishmen to remember are,—(1), 
That the provinces, as divisions, are of a purely sentimental 
interest as marking ancient kingdoms, and have not the 
very slightest practical use or importance,—they no more 
serve any administrative purpose than does East Anglia, the 
province which has survived in England, while Mercia and 
Wessex have been forgotten; (2), that the townland, not the 
parish, is the unit of administration ; (3), that the Barony is 
only a group of townlands, like the Hundred ; (4), that counties 
are administered by Grand Juries and Presentment Sessions, 
not merely by the whole body of Magistrates; (5), that the 
County-Court Judge is also the Judge who conducts Quarter- 
Sessions. The Grand Jury, by which in Ireland most of the 
business done in England by Quarter-Sessions is transacted, 
though often represented as an engine of tyranny, is, in truth, 
a more popular body than that which now regulates English 
county business. The Grand Jury is appointed by the High 
Sheriff for all the assizes. It must not exceed twenty-three 
members, and must be selected from the £50 freeholders or 
£100 leaseholders of the county. One resident representative 
must be summoned from each barony. The Grand Jury has 
no corporate existence, and so cannot sue or be sued. Its 
officers, appointed by itself, are a treasurer, secretary, surveyor, 
and a rate-collector in each barony. Its principal duties are the 
conduct of public works, such as the construction and repair 
of bridges, roads, court-houses, and gaols, the making of con- 
tributions to lunatic asylums, infirmaries, industrial schools, 
&c.,and the compensation of malicious injuries. ‘ About one- 
fourth of the money presented by the Grand Jury,” to quote 
Mr. Bailey’s words, “ consists of what may be termed impera- 
tive presentments, being obligatory on the Grand Juries by Act 
of Parliament. The other presentments are imposed and rated 
at the option of the Grand Jury.” The Presentment Sessions, 
which are of two kinds, Baronial and County at Large Sessions, 
are the bodies which, as it were, petition the Grand Jury in 





regard to expenditure,—/.e., present that certain sums should be 
expended for certain purposes. Both kinds of Sessions consist of 
the Magistrates of the county, excluding the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates. The Baronial Sessions, besides the Magistrates, are com- 
posed of a certain number of cess-payers fixed by the Grand 
Jury, not less than five or more than twelve, who are chosen by 
a ballot taken on a list of double the number to be elected, 
prepared from the hundred largest cess-payers of the barony. 
The County at Large Sessions consist of one cess-payer 
selected by each Baronial Sessions of the county, together with 
any Justices, whether resident or not, and irrespective of pro- 
perty, who choose to attend. It should be added here that 
the cess raised by the Grand Jury is of two kinds, either for 
the whole county or for the barony, according as it is intended 
to benefit the county at large or only a particular district. 
The manner in which the interests of the cess-payers are 
guarded is worthy of notice. ‘If any application for a pre- 
sentment is twice refused by a Presentment Sessions, the 
applicant may memorialise the Judges of Assize, who may refer 
the application to an ordinary jury, and should the decision 
be favourable, the Judge can submit the presentment for the 
consideration of the Grand Jury.” Any person “ paying Grand 
Jury cess” may also traverse any presentment. Since all such 
traverses must be tried by a petty jury, there is little 
ground of complaint. To quote Mr. Bailey again,—‘ The 
result is, that if any cess-payer objects to any presentment 
made by the Grand Jury, he can have the question decided 
by a petty jury of the county.” It is thus evident that the 
Irish county system gives far more rights and far more power 
to the ratepayer than does the existing English arrangement, 
where none but the Magistrates have anything to say as to how 
the county rate shall be expended. Certainly the Irish system 
has enough guarantees against abuse, if it is honestly worked, 
to enable Liberal Unionists to postpone, with clear consciences, 
any immediate dealing with the Irish Local Government reform. 

Before leaving Mr. Bailey’s work, it may be worth while to 
point out the astonishing figures which he gives as to the 
growth of Poor-Law expenditure in Ireland. In the year 
1856, £2,246 was expended in Ireland on out-door Poor-Law 
relief. In 1886, the expenditure under this head had reached 
the sum of £235,500. Of course, if 1886 had been a year of 
famine, or if the population had greatly increased, this increase 
need not have been put down to mere extravagance. We 
must remember, however, that the population is practically 
the same, and that the wealth of the people, as attested by the 
increasing sums they spend on drink and the amounts placed 
by them in the savings-banks, is obviously far greater. Those 
who turn to Mr. Bailey’s pages will see some more interesting 
figures in regard to the Poor-Law. They will also find in his 
work a capital table as to municipal expenditure, and another 
as to the religions of the provinces, in which the extremely 
Catholic character of some of the counties of Ulster is well 
brought out. In Cavan, for instance, about 80 per cent. of 
the population is Catholic ; in Donegal, 76 ; and in Monaghan, 
73. These facts, though they forbid hasty generalisations as 
to Ulster, cannot, however, interfere with the demand of 
Antrim, with its 74 per cent. of Protestants, and Down, with its ~ 
70, and of the other Protestant counties, not to be forced against 
their will to form part of a National Ireland, if the curse of 
Home-rule is ever to be inflicted in the name of justice on the 
rest of the island. 








PAUPER RELIGION IN COMMISSION. 


CURIOUS battle has been going on for some time in the 
Barnet Board of Guardians, which has ended in what 

may prove to be an illegal decision to entrust the religious 
teaching of the paupers in the Barnet Workhouse to a mixed 
Commission of clergymen and Dissenting ministers, who are to 
take it turn and turn about, and according to the programme 
of those who have devised the scheme, not to indulge in any- 
thing like sectarian appeals to the poor people they instruct, but 
to unite in impressing upon them with all the vividness possible 
those common truths of Christianity in which almost all 
Protestants can join. At the same time, the Roman Catholic 
priest is to be allowed to attend and say mass before the 
two paupers who profess themselves Roman Catholics. And 
by this religious strategy the large sum of £80 a year is to be 
saved to the ratepayers of Barnet, for all this is to be done 
gratuitously, and the official chaplaincy is to be suppressed. The 
Rev. J. Matthews, the minister of one of the Dissenting Churches, 
—we believe, the Independent or Congregationalist,—has made 
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himself responsible to the Guardians for the proper working of 
the new scheme. And in writing to the Guardians on the subject, 
he declares :—‘ I may also add my strong conviction that the 
names that have been carefully and conscientiously selected for 
this-work are a guarantee that no sectarian biases, no theological 
or doctrinal controversies of any kind, will be permitted to mar 
the unity of their testimony. Simple, earnest exposition of the 
truths of Holy Scripture, and especially the consolations and 
hopes offered by the Christian faith to the sad and heart-broken, 
will be the common characteristic of the teaching of all who 
will co-operate in this task. It will be my duty to make 
plain to all my colleagues that any breach of such an 
understanding will certainly be reproved, and would not be 
allowed to be repeated.” Mr. Matthews, who is known to us 
as a high-minded and large-hearted man, undoubtedly means 
precisely what he says, and we may be sure that, so far as his 
influence is paramount, his word will be faithfully kept. But 
Mr. Matthews seems to us to understand as little as the Board 
of Guardians what this new principle of putting the teaching of 
the paupers in the hands of a volunteer Commission really 
means. There are but two principles which can be carried out 
consistently in the religious teaching of the poor in a work- 
house. The one is, that a clergyman of the Church of England 
should be employed, under all the guarantees of ecclesiastical 
authority, to teach all those poor who profess to belong to the 
Church of England, and that all the rest should be allowed to 
go to worship in any church which represents more accurately 
their own religious traditions. The other is, that you shall 
admit all religious instructors on an equal basis who are willing 
to give their services gratuitously, but shall not pick and 
choose among them as Mr. Matthews engages to do, and 
shall not find fault with them for impressing on the poor 
whatever truths they believe to be important for them, whether 
these be sectarian or otherwise. The former is, of course, the 
legal system, while the latter affords, as we believe, no protection 
for the poor at ail from the many evils of a divided and com- 
petitive system. Supposing that the Positivists, or the Free- 
thinkers, go to the Guardians and offer to take their turn in 
addressing the poor in the workhouse, and convincing them that 
the “ Service of Man ” ought to be substituted for the “ Service of 
God,’”’ what are the Guardians to reply ? We suppose that Mr. 
Matthews would propose to the Guardians entirely to decline 
such co-operation, and that in all probability they would decline 
it; but on what principle could they base their refusal? Cer- 
tainly not on the principle that there are no Positivist or 
Freethinking paupers in the workhouse; for so far as appears 
there are no Presbyterian or Baptist paupers there, and the aid 
of the Presbyterian and Baptist religious teachers is, we pre- 
sume, to be accepted. The Guardians could only say that they 
do not deem it well for the paupers to be taught that the 
worship of God is a mistake, and that the “ Service of Man” 
is the true aim of all religious culture. But what would that 
assertion of principle give rise to? Why, of course, to grave 
debates in the Boards of Guardians themselves on the issue thus 
raised, if by chance there be any Guardian, as there well might 
be, who held with the Positivists or Mr. Bradlaugh, that reli- 
gious teaching in the old sense of the term is a mistake. The 
truth is, that this is just one of the very serious difficulties 
which the existence of a State Church removes. That settles what 
the lines of teaching should be for all who are not conscientious 
dissenters from that Church; and by all accounts, in the Barnet 
Workhouse at least 167 out of 173 paupers are entirely indisposed 
to describe themselves as anything but Churchmen cr Church- 
women. For this immense majority, it is surely only right that a 
religious teacher under distinct religious obligations as to what he 
may and what he may not teach, should be appointed; and with- 
out that security, it is certain that we shall sooner or later either 
have utter chaos introduced into the religious teaching of our 
workhouses, or be at the mercy of a miscellaneous Board entirely 
unfit to choose who the religious teacher should be, yet with 
power to determine arbitrarily whether they will have their 
paupers tanght any form of Christianity, or some other and less 
devout creed. And observe that as the motive of this great 
change on the part of the Guardians has been to save the rates, 
—we are far from saying or thinking that it has been the motive 
of the earnest religious volunteers who have availed themselves 
of the parsimony of the Guardians,—the result of this policy 
must tend to prevent at any cost the return to a paid 
chaplaincy. We see the motive at work in the letter of 
one of the most strenuous advocates of the change, to the 





Barnet Press of last Saturday, a gentleman who signs himself 
“§.” What is his view of the duty of the Guardians in relation 
to the religious teaching of the paupers? He is very frank 
indeed on the subject; and we imagine that Mr. Matthews and 
the other genuinely religious advocates of the volunteer system 
must have felt a good deal of dismay when they read the plea of 
their panegyrist for the system they had inaugurated. “*A 
Layman,’ ” he writes, referring to one of the antagonists of the 
change, “would have us believe that it would be a positive 
hardship to deny to the Union poor the comfort of a paid 
chaplain. If even this were so, I must remind him that this is 
a ratepayer’s and not a pauper’s question, and that they (the 
paupers) have no more voice in the choice of a minister than 
they have in the choice of their medicines or their beverages,” 
That is putting the matter in its coarsest form. So long 
as the ratepayers’ pockets are spared, why should the paupers 
be taught anything; or, at all events, anything that costs the 
ratepayers a single shilling? How can we suppose that a Board 
of Guardians animated by this spirit, should have the least 
scruple in handing the paupers over to any teacher, from 
a Mahommedan to a Mormon, who will make no charge, and 
save the Board of Guardians trouble? We do not mean, of 
course, to say that the existing Board of Guardians at Barnet 
would be guilty of any such enormity. We only mean that the 
principles on which they have decided to spare their constituents’ 
pockets would, if they were to spread rapidly over the Kingdom, 
soon issue in complete indifference to the spiritual good of the 
poor people to be instructed, and perfect readiness to hand them 
over to the tender mercies of any spiritual wolves who might 
happen to think this an easy mode of getting access to new prey, 
Noble as the motives of Mr. Matthews and his colleagues at 
Barnet appear to us to be, we are quite sure that there is no 
authority on which they can rely, when the paid chaplaincy 
is once abandoned, for discriminating between religious teachers 
who ought not to be trusted with the teaching of the poor, and 
religious teachers who may safely be so trusted. The principle 
is given up, directly the responsible chaplaincy for all who 
happen to belong to the National Church is abandoned. Of 
course, we are not in the least disposed to question the right of 
the Independent minister to preach to the Independents, or of 
the Methodist minister to preach to the Methodists, any more 
than we question the right of the Roman Catholic priest to 
say mass for the Catholics. But the moment you require the 
paupers who belong to the National Church to attend the 
services of men who do not belong to the National Church, only 
because those services are given gratuitously, you let ina principle 
which will land you in religious anarchy of the most serious 
kind. 

The most striking letter in the correspondence was written 
by the Rev. Professor Church, who appears to have made a 
generous offer to the Board of Guardians to conduct the religious 
services of the Union temporarily without salary till the whole 
principle at issue could be reconsidered. What he urges so 
powerfully is that a matter even more important than creed is 
the pastoral relation of the chaplain to the poor people of every 
Union. The poor in the Union ought not, he thinks, to be 
sheep without a shepherd, but should have one pastor to rely on 
who would really devote himself to their spiritual wants. That 
means, undoubtedly, that instead of giving miserable pittances 
like £80 a year to the chaplain of the paupers of a Union, such a 
chaplain ought to be ensured an income as good as that of any of 
the better-paid curates who give up all their time to the study of 
the spiritual needs of the people to whom they minister. That is 
a view which we cordially endorse. It seems to us that this 
tendency to make light of the poor in the interests of 
the ratepayers is a very evil tendency indeed; nor do we 
think that it can ever be effectually remedied by the method 
of putting the chaplaincy into Commission, even with such 
a man as the Rev. J. Matthews at the head of the Com- 
mission. That is a method which must end in putting all 
religious teachers, good, bad, and indifferent, on the same level, 
the very system which Mr. Matthews so earnestly repudiates. 
But if this be the method adopted, that result cannot be 
effectually barred out. No Board of Guardians can be trusted 
to select a good and pious man, and to entrust him with arbi- 
trary religious authority in the matter. If Mr. Matthews can be 
so trusted, why not father Bampfield, the Catholic priest, or 
any other religious teacher who has one or two catechumens 
among the paupers? There should be a good pastor, under 
proper ecclesiastical authority, for the great majority of our poor 
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in the various Unions, and we can see no room for this except in 
a pastor chosen from the ranks of the National Church and 
controlled by its authorities. This vulgar ratepayers’ parsi- 
mony cannot result permanently in giving real authority to 
earnest religious teachers like Mr. Matthews. The principle is 
so utterly rotten, that it will give way beneath the feet of all who 
avail themselves of it. 


AFTERNOON CALLS. 

PARAGRAPH-WRITER in the St. James’s Gazette of 
Monday adds one more to the many attacks which social 
satirists are always making upon the system of afternoon calls. 
He says that in Boston they have invented a new profession, 
that of the “lady-caller,” a cultivated and presentable woman, 
nicely dressed, who takes a salary for distributing cards for 
fashionable folk, and, as we presume from the accomplishments 
demanded of her, even occasionally makes actual calls instead of 
the lady who employs her, and who, by a social fiction, is 
supposed to be calling. The story may be only a joke, as a 
servant could distribute the cards, or may be only a misconcep- 
tion of a device forced upon ladies in Boston by their difficulty 
in obtaining servants who can do anything intelligently and 
well—there are, we fancy, no footmen in Boston, or servants who 
can be spared—or it may be simply true; but in either case it is 
told to bring more ridicule upon the practice of calling. A sub- 
stitute or an automaton, it is implied, could do it just as well. 
We do not quite see the sense or the humour of that ridicule, 
If a lady wishes to see her friends and chat with them without 
formality, what can she do but call? and naturally she chooses 
for calling the time when she and her friend have the most 
leisure to talk to one another. There is work to be done in the 
morning, thereare the men of the house to talk to in the evening, 
or dinners to give, or parties or theatres or concerts to attend; 
and the afternoon is the only convenient or unoccupied time 
left. It has, therefore, become a custom with women to call 
in the afternoon, and they benefit by it as much as by any 
other innocent recreation. They make and keep their friends 
that way; and friendships, even the friendships which may be 
called the friendships of the tongue, the binding link being 
chiefly a wish to interchange thoughts, are among the most 
valuable things in life. Nothing is so fatal to friendship as 
want of intimacy, and long absences kill intimacy, especially 
absences under circumstances which make, or seem to make, 
constant correspondence a little ridiculous or tiresome. Ken- 
sington is to the carriageless dwellers, say, about Russell Square, 
as distant as Dorking; but while Dorking will write to London, 
Russell Square thinks it almost foolish to write frequently to 
Kensington. The imaginary nearness stops the flow of the 
pen. Grant that sometimes the conversation degenerates, like 
that of a club, into gossip, or that it is devoted to trivialities, 
still the caller hears of her friends, keeps up, more or less, her 
knowledge of their affairs, hears the tattle of the day and the 
news, and returns: home mentally amused, and with her 
spirits refreshed. A. call may be dull enough, but it may 
also be entertaining, or even exciting; and in any case 
it is better for the mind than a monotonous solitude or 
a too frequently repeated family chat every day. There 
is life in it, and movement, and social intercourse; and a 
drive or walk to a friend’s house is just as beneficial as a drive 
or walk anywhere else, perhaps better, for women, like men, are 
apt to be bored to death, and therefore into fretfulness, by con- 
stitutionals undertaken for the sake of health alone. There is 
no such fatigue, to many minds, as a purposeless stroll between 
lines of houses. Where no one is seen, and cards are only left, 
the benefit is, of course, less; and an afternoon spent in drop- 
ping pasteboard about certainly seems a little wasted ; but still, 
there is the drive or walk, and every card dropped is a reminder 
that friends exist, and that they may be called on. They are 
only acquaintances ? Well, but acquaintances are to friends 
what the reservoir is to the water that quenches thirst. 
Sending cards is, of course, an absurdity, for they could 
be delivered through the post more easily, more certainly, 
and at less expense; but we fancy the practice is an accident, 
one of those habits of imitation which grow up in an over-large 
society. A few ladies, overpressed by a multitude of acquaint- 
ances, began to drop cards on their less intimate friends en route 
to other friends; and then everybody did it, just to show that 
they were not less over-supplied with acquaintances than the 
rest. There is no harm in the practice, nor does a meaningless 
civility enjoined by custom always indicate the absence either 
of sense or of affection. Half our civilities have little meaning 








if they are criticised, but the extinction of ceremonial only 
improves the most intimate society. 

Men of the middle class, and especially men of middle age, 
have been compelled by the demands of their working-life to 
“ emancipate” themselves from calling, and have not gained half 
so much by their emancipation as they think. They have “ pro- 
tected their time,” no doubt ; but they see the cultivated women 
among their friends much seldomer, they lose the art of chatting 
pleasantly on trifles—a good art, if too much time is not wasted 
on it—and they lose, also, one more occasion a week of beneficial 
self-restraint. They are never amused with talk except at a 
party, and are thrown too exclusively upon single circles, which 
they thoroughly know already, for social entertainment. There 
is no help for it, of course. Most men of the classes we are 
speaking of have too much to do to waste any afternoon bnt 
Sunday, are bound to stay in office, or, for one of a hundred 
reasons, cannot afford the time. The remainder do not like to 
be supposed idle, or do not care for light talk, or find a round 
of visits without result an infinite bore, and so the custom has 
for men dropped through, as all customs drop at last which are 
genuinely inconvenient. They say they are glad, but as a 
result they see their male intimates far seldomer than was once 
the case. We know of few social facts more melancholy than 
the difficulty which two occupied men who are attached to one 
another, but do not frequent the same circles or use the same 
club, find in meeting frequently. The English do not break- 
fast with one another, they hardly, when occupied, eat lunch, 
they rarely dine together frequently enough to keep up in- 
timacy, and evening calls are often irksome, or are interruptions- 
Unless they arrange to meet at stated times, which is by 
far the best plan, life always arranging itself to suit fixed 
habits, they, if they live in London, rarely meet, and seem 
as separated as if kingdoms divided them,—indeed, more so, for 
if the kingdoms were there, they would recognise a reason for 
correspondence. Calling at an office is as difficult as calling at 
a house, and the leisure of the one called upon is as uncertain, 
the total result being that men-friends, whose faces are a 
pleasure to each other, and who, when they come together, wake 
up in each other a new life and energy, see each other twice a 
year. How often does one hear,—“ Oh, yes! he is a great ally of 
mine; a most excellent fellow, but somehow we never meet nowa- 
days”! If friendship is worth having at all, surely that must be 
a loss ; yet it is one which is endured in London by at least one- 
half of the cultivated population above thirty-five. Boys see 
one another pretty constantly, because they use their evenings 
to associate; but married men often meet so seldom, that when 
they do come together, they view their friends for a moment 
with a slight surprise, and recognise distinct changes, usually 
for the worse, siuce they last met. Their friendship does not 
die away always, but they lose the habit of one another, are 
ignorant of the incidents of each other’s lives, and fall 
by degrees out of the sympathy of thoughts and interests 
which, though it does not make friendship, conributes so 
much to its value as a sweetener of life. The evil is 
not so great in the country, because there is more time, 
and out-of-door pursuits bring men together, and because, too, 
the necessity of “‘some one to speak to” makes men take more 
trouble to see each other’s faces; but in London it has reached a 
point which seriously affects and impairs the amenity of life. 
Warrington and Pendennis, married and settled in different 
districts of town, would have had to ask their wives for informa- 
tion about each other, and have begun the next conversation 
with,—‘ You're getting fat.” It has become as difficult to culti- 
vate a pleasant acquaintance, unless he happens to belong to 
the same club, as to pursue a new study; and your first thought 
about the man who attracts you is,—‘ We shall not meet for 
months, if ever.” We cannot but think that the women have 
avoided this immense loss in life with a great deal of social 
cleverness, and that their much-despised custom of calling pro- 
tects for them a very great social pleasure which the men of 
necessity are compelled to sacrifice. They would only increase . 
an artificial loneliness which they now escape, by using the 
Boston device,—if, indeed, the “lady-caller” is anything but a 
substitute for the postman, suggested by a fine-lady’s momentary 
whim. 


HOME COLONISATION. 
A’ a time when there is so much useless talk about the 
unemployed, and so much unwise charity, one feels 
grateful to any one who, like Mr. Mills, tries to strike out some 
definite line of action, and who points out that our present 
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difficulties arise from ‘human mismanagement, and not from 
the niggardliness of Nature ;” therefore, it is with great regret 
that we are obliged to confess we cannot look upon his scheme 
with any hope. If it be meant as a substitute for the work- 
‘house, there does not seem to be sufficient restraint; if, on the 
other hand, it be meant for the free labourer, it savours too 
much of parental government, and does not give enough scope 
for individual action. 

Mr. Mills’s suggested colony resembles in many particulars 
the village communities as they existed in this country in very 
early times, and as they are to be seen at the present time in 
parts of Croatia. It is well, therefore, to consider how far such 
‘institutions would be in harmony with the general drift 
of English education and political life in the present day. 
The Croatian plan is as follows :—The head, or master, as he is 
ealled, holds the land in trust for the other members of the 
community, and assigns to each certain tasks of work. Until 
these tasks are performed, the labourer’s time is not his own. 
He takes the produce of the farm to market, and the money 
received for it must all be handed over to the master, who is 
responsible for the maintenance of all the members of the com- 
smunity. No man can hire himself out until his share of work 
is finished; but those who are industrious are able to make 
something for themselves at the time of the vintage, by working 
for the great landowners. Each village has members who can 
build houses, make shoes, do carpentering, &. All the clothing 
and house-linen is spun, dyed, and woven by the women. Thus 
all, or nearly all, the needs of the community are supplied by its 
members. 

A small village near Agram which we visited consisted of 
only fourteen families. Each family had its own house. These 
‘low, one-roomed huts were all grouped round the master’s hut, 
which was larger than the rest. They stood at a few yards 
from each other; the whole group was enclosed by a low fence, 
within which the cattle were driven ; and this enclosure resembled 
a very dirty farm-yard. Indeed, the mud was so deep that a 
‘Croatian lady of the party had to be carried over it, and the 
other visitors could only cross on boards laid down for the 
purpose. The inside of the huts looked almost as miserable 
as the outside, and the low, dark, narrow room contained little 
besides a bed, a cradle, and a stool. The floors were of mud, 
and the windows very small. The room in the master’s 
hut, where all the members of the community have their 
meals together, was larger and rather lighter; but there was no 
look of home comfort anywhere. The master’s wife cooks for 
the whole village; and the hut where the cooking was going on 
was smaller than all the others. It had no fireplace, only a 
large stone in the middle of the floor, slightly hollowed out, on 
which sticks were crackling under a large pot which hung from 
a hook in the ceiling. The people looked well fed and com- 
fortably clothed; and their linen, which they washed in the 
river, was spotlessly white, in spite of the dingy appearance of 
their homes and the dirt of the surroundings. 

We were told that in these communities there could be no 
want; for when the members become too old or too ill to work, 
they are supported by the rest. Every man, before he may 
marry, is bound to save a sum which to him is very large,— 
from £8 to £20. The whole of this, alas! is often used in the 
marriage festivities; for the bridegroom has to entertain the 
whole community, and the eating and drinking goes on for 
several days. Every girl at marriage is obliged to have a large 
box of clothes and house-linen of her own weaving, and the 
girls take great pride in preparing this, weaving in scarlet thread 
patterns of their own designing. When a woman marries, she 
becomes a member of her husband’s community. 

We were informed that, as far as the mere bodily needs of 
the people are concerned, these communities are asuccess. The 
land will support a much larger number in common than when 
divided among the different families; but there is a great deal 
of quarrelling, especially among the women; and if the head of 
the community is drunken or worthless, the whole village 
becomes corrupted. Moreover, the yonnger people are beginning 
to ask for more independence and separate home life, and by 
degrees these village communities are breaking up. Strange to 
say, the members object to settle in the towns, and where the 
divided land is not enough for them, those who have trades will 
travel from village to village, to build or do shoemaking or 
tailoring for the inhabitants, but will not hire themselves out to 
the tradesmen of the towns. 

Such is the present state of things in Croatia; and when we 





see that these old institutions are falling to pieces in a country 
where the people have been trained to submission from genera. 
tion to generation, where the master ia the parent of the clan, 
where the members are bound together by ties of blood, and 
where town life has no attractions for the people, does it seem 
likely that similar communities can be established on a huge 
scale in a country like England, where the tastes and habits of 
the people are so utterly different, and where serfdom has ceased 
to exist for hundreds of years? Mr. Mills speaks of a colony of 
five hundred. He says :—‘ The working men and women of the 
village should be required to give six or seven hours’ obedience 
to a Director every day, and in return should receive no pay- 
ment but three good meals per day, a home, a full suit of 
clothing every year, education for their children, and an allot- 
ment of half-an-acre to every family on the estate, which 
should be entirely at their own disposal so long ag they 
made good use of it, and rendered proper service during the 
regular working hours, Idleness or disobedience during the 
stipulated period of service should be punished by dismissal, 
Now, does Mr. Mills seriously think that the independent 
working man would be content to have everything provided for 
him like a baby, and that he would submit to the power of a 
Director who should command seven hours of his working-day, 
deciding for him what kind of work he should do, who at will 
could dismiss him from his home, and deprive him of the 
allotment which he has tilled and planted ? 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Mills imagines these five hundred 
to be under the Poor-Law, is he not aware that one of the great 
difficulties in dealing with the pauper class is their idleness and 
bad physique? When labour-tests are given, it is rare for the 
men to put forth their full powers; and the expense and diffi- 
culty of supervision become very great. Now, many of these 
paupers would as soon pick oakum in a covered place as be 
exposed to inclement weather and subjected to hard field-labour. 
Most would prefer a town to a country life; and if they received 
food and shelter in any case, what would dismissal mean to 
them but being sent back to the workhouse, the dread of which 
is not enough to make the idle work? Another difficulty, also, 
would arise. These paupers would be living in homes of their 
own, and what check would there be on the increase of the com- 
munity ? Early and improvident marriages are among the 
chief causes of poverty now; what inducement to providence 
would there be if the people knew that all their wants would be 
provided for by the community ? 

But though Mr. Mills’s plan in its present form hardly seems 
practicable, or even desirable, it would be well for those who 
understand farming to consider whether some modification of 
it could not be made to answer. Would it not be possible to 
start a co-operative farm, and to gather into one village, not the 
London paupers, but the specially capable and energetic of 
various trades? Throughout London there are many country- 
bred families who came here tempted by higher wages, but who 
found, to their disappointment, that they were worse off, and who 
have never had the means to return to the country. These 
people would welcome the chance of a new start, and would 
have the physical strength and habits fitting them for rural life, 
where a town-bred man would be quite helpless. 

An example of this came under our personal observation. A 
family, having been brought to the brink of starvation, was 
moved to the North, where work was obtained for them. The 
wife, being country-bred, adapted herself to the life, and was 
full of energy and happiness. The husband, a born Londoner, 
in delicate health, was very helpless, and left his wife to take 
the man’s part. On one occasion a lady noticed a new fence 
round the little plot of ground, and asked if the husband had 
made it; upon which the wife exclaimed,— No, ma’am, he 
couldn’t do that; I dursn’t trust him with a hatchet; I did it 
myself!” Through the energy of this woman, the plan succeeded 
admirably ; all the children grew up strong and capable, and 
the whole family is now thoroughly prosperous. So much 
depends on choosing the right persons for such experiments. 
On the other hand, born Londoners, as arule, dislike the country, 
and are restless and unhappy till they can return to town. 

Mr. Mills evidently has an idea that if the social failures 
could be removed into happier circumstances, they might do 
well; and this, no doubt, might sometimes be the case. But a 
society composed of such people is not likely to succeed. If, on 
the other hand, the little colony were composed of picked men, 
whose antecedents had specially adapted them for the life; if 
these men went voluntarily, and were given the stimulus of 
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wages and a share in the profits, the undertaking would be far 
more likely to succeed, and would benefit not only the 
“ colonists,” but be the means of relieving somewhat the con- 
gestion of the towns. Such communities might also provide 
openings for some of the children who leave the industrial 
school or cottage-home partially fitted for country life, but too 
young or with home ties which prevent their being emigrated to 
the Colonies. 

Mr. Mills certainly says truly that it is most important to 
bring up children in the country. This is one reason why the 
boarding-out of London children in country homes is such a 
blessing, and why country industrial schools answer so well. 
But often it is difficult to know what to do with these children 
when their school-time is over; and at about fourteen years of 
age they frequently return to their London homes, where much 
of the good that they gained is lost, and where they find it diffi- 
cult to obtain employment. If such children could be placed 
with any of the families in the co-operative village to continue 
their training, and to add to the wealth of the community by 
their labour, it would be the means of saving many who now 
drift back into vice, idleness, and poverty. 

Should any plan of the kind be attempted, it is to be hoped 
that men with business capacity will come forward with their 
advice and help, lest the whole scheme should fail and never 
have a fair trial. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—@—— 
AN ANGLICAN “MISSION” TO CONVERT ITALY. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I am very far from wishing to controvert the opinions 
which you have expressed on the character and conduct of the 
present Pope; nor do I desire to promote an “active pro- 
paganda” in Italy against the Church of Rome. But a homely 
proverb tells us that “what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander,”—a proverb of which your correspondent “ Catho- 
licus” takes no heed. What the Anglican Archbishop of 
Dublin is doing in Umbria, the Pope is doing every day, and 
all day long, in England, Scotland, and Wales. ‘“ Catholicus” 
may be too young to remember the Letters Apostolic of 1850, 
and the famous missive of Cardinal Wiseman from the 
Flaminian Gate; but some of us remember them well. At that 
time, the Pope took upon him to abolish for ever the whole 
English Episcopate, including the See of Canterbury. By his 
Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops, he asserts the Roman 
claim to obedience from every baptised person in these realms; 
nor is there any art or practice of proselytism which is not 
now constantly employed by them, in order to subvert our 
English Church. I have no desire to imitate their arrogant 
and aggressive policy, nor even to spend my time in cen- 
suring it. I took my part in opposing the popular agita- 
tion in support of Lord John Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act: I have lived to take part in its repeal. I hold that 
the Pope and his Cardinals are free to attack the Church 
of England, and to try to destroy English Christianity, if their 
principles oblige them to do so. But it is a little too much to 
expect me to deny to Roman Catholics in Italy the freedom 
which Rome claims to use for her own aggrandisement and our 
humiliation in England. If Count Enrico di Campello asks us 
to help him in Umbria, he has as much or as little right to do 
soas Lord Ripon or any other English convert has to ask for 
the Pope’s blessing here. Let us by all means be liberal and 
courteous ; but do not require us to part with our common-sense. 
If you do, we must look up the records of the Inquisition and 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. Be it observed that 
these names are memories of acts which have never been con- 
demned or disavowed, even by Leo XIII, nor ever can be, 
unless the dogma of Papal infallibility be first annulled.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANGLICANUS, 
THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
[To tug Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Your remarks on girls’ modern education and the way 
in which proper exercise is overlooked, is a most cheering 
phenomenon to those who are at once zealous in the cause of the 
higher education of women, and conscious of the shortcomings of 
the movement as at present conducted. The two greatest 
mistakes of the movement—the ignoring of the need of physical 
education, and the unnecessary fret and irritation of nerves 





caused by the large number of subjects taken up by candidates 
for honours at the local examinations—seem to me naturally to 
follow from the fact that the Girls’ Public Day-School Company, 
which has done the lion’s share of the work, and got the organisa- 
tion into its hands, is a system of day-schools where the 
mistresses do not see the bad results of their regulations upon 
children out of school-hours. It appears to me that boarding- 
house mistresses and parents have a great deal to say upon this 
subject which has no chance of reaching the ears of the 
authorities, while the day-school mistresses naturally have 
every opportunity to represent their own views. 

With regard to the first, provision should be made at girls’ 
schools, as at boys’ schools, for outdoor games, and mistresses 
should be chosen part of whose school-work it would be to organise 
and superintend such games. The long walks into the country, the 
expeditions for primroses or blackberries, for which home girls 
were able now and then to take an unexpected holiday, are 
impossible to those who have the severe routine of work neces- 
sary to those to whom work is business; and a playground as 
such, except sometimes with provision for tennis in summer, is 
not to be found in the town garden of the suburban villa. It 
is really necessary that such games as hockey in winter, and 
rounders in summer, which can be played on a smaller ground 
than is needful for cricket, should be organised by the school 
authorities, and not only permitted, but encouraged by every 
means in their power. The social difficulty between girls of 
different classes would be bridged as easily as is the case in 
lessons, if the initiative were taken by the school, and not by a 
set of individual girls. 

But a still more pressing need is the one to which you allude 
in your remark upon the number of optional subjects taken 
by the candidates for the Junior and Senior Locals. It is not 
enough to say, as most of the authorities do when the abuse is 
mentioned, that no one obliges the girls to take them up. In the 
first place, any girl who is qualifying herself for the situation of a 
high-school teacher is practically forced to do so, since not only 
do honours in the Senior count towards a Higher certificate, bat 
they are indispensable for a candidate for a student-teachership 
or junior mistress-ship ; and in the second, there is persuasion 
from mistresses responded to by enthusiasm from pupils, which 
makes it very difficult for parents to resist their combined 
entreaties. What would do more good than anything else, would 
be to insist that the Junior should be merely a pass examination 
in a specified number of various given subjects (distinction 
might be accorded to excellence, but should not be made to 
depend, as honours do, on the number of subjects taken); and 
though the number of subjects might be enlarged for the Senior, 
it should be a rule that those who go in for more than a pass 
should take the examination in two years, passing their 
preliminary subjects in the first. At present they must all 
be taken in the same year; and I can only say that 
I wish those who make the regulations could observe the 
fever of nerves and fret of worry which comes upon eager 
girls simply from having to keep up so many different 
subjects to examination-point. Overwork is often credited 
to girls’ education, when what is really wrong is over-worry. 
A limited number of subjects, carefully and intelligently 
prepared, make an examination pure enjoyment to a girl; 
a large number, all on hand for examination at once, are 
simply a torment. I feel sure that, sooner or later, the Cam- 
bridge authorities will have to consider that whatever may be 
the case with grown women, growing girls must not be con- 
demned to this amount of nervous worry; that if it is absolutely 
needful to keep up the present regulations for boys, they must 
be relaxed for girls; and I feel sure, also, that if they consulted 
the mothers and boarding-house mistresses of girls undergoing 
their examinations, they would come to a different conclusion 
from that arrived at by consulting only the head-mistresses of 
day-schools, who, with the best intentions, cannot possibly 
observe the girls out of school-hours.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Boarpine-Hovuse Mistress. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SrectTaToR.”’| 
Sir,—Thanks are due to Mr. Quick for his insistance upon one 
main point of the indictment agaiust the present system of 
elementary education. The present curriculum is intellectual- 
looking, but is not intellectual; the proposed “ technical” curri- 
culum looks unintellectual, but may be made intellectual,— 
manual, but may be made mental also. And there is so much 
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better chance of this coming about from the fact that the pupil- 
teacher—against whom Mr. Quick is righteously warring—is 
never likely to have the handling of the technical instruction, 
for there is no machinery in existence for even giving him the 
semblance of qualification for the task; and no sane person, 
after the experience of the past, is likely to create such 
machinery. Technical instruction, then, when it is introduced 
into the curricalum, will be given by expert adults; and the 
area of the time-table over which the pupil-teacher ranges so 
prejudicially will be correspondingly reduced. That is a great 
gain, and is of itself a victory, if only a partial one, for intel- 
lectuality in elementary education.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. F. M. MacCarruy, 
Chairman of Education Committee, Birmingham School Board. 
Birmingham, February 14th. 








BOOKS. 
—=<@—— 
DR. MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION.”* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Dr. Martiveau has never written anything that is more effective 
for its purpose and more comprehensive in its grasp of modern 
criticisms and objections, than his treatment of the “ argument 
from design” under the light of the newest knowledge. The 
whole of the latter part of his first volume is as masterly a piece 
of writing as we have read in our day; nor can any one deny 
that he has come to his task with the fullest preparation 
not only in the form of a complete mastery of the Darwinian 
principles which have exerted so great an influence on the course 
of modern philosophy, but also in the form of a thorough study 
of the philosophy of Lange and Hartmann, and those modern 
German systems which have attempted to bring up the methods 
of sceptical thought to the standards of modern science. Dr. 
Martineau’s view evidently is that the newer science and the 
newer philosophy, so far from having in the least degree under- 
mined the grounds of Paley’s argument in the Natural Theology, 
have really placed it on a broader and firmer basis than ever. 
And we should be surprised to learn that any one of real 
impartiality and knowledge had studied Dr. Martineau’s volumes 
carefully without coming to the same conclusion. Let us take 
first Dr. Martineau’s statement of Lange’s objections, and his 
very powerful reply to it. Lange had stated his argument thus :— 

‘©* We can no longer doubt,’ says Lange, ‘that Nature proceeds in 
a way which in no way resembles human design; indeed, that her 
most essential means, if estimated by the rule of the human under- 
standing, must be regarded as equivalent to the blindest accident. 
On this point, no further proof is to be looked for; facts speak so 
plainly, and with such unbroken accord in the various provinces of 
Nature, that no view of the world is longer admissible which is at 
variance with these facts and their irresistible significance. If a 
man, in order to shoot a hare, fired off millions of gun-barrels in all 
random directions upon a great moor; if, in order to get into a shut 
room, he brought ten thousand keys at haphazard, and tried them 
all; if, in order to obtain a house, he built a city, and abandoned the 
superfluous houses to wind and weather,—no one, I suppose, would 
call such action an example of design, and much less should we 
suppose that in this procedure there lay any higher wisdom, recondite 
reasons, and superior skill.’ ”’ 
To this Dr. Martineau replies, first, that the modern thinkers 
who, with Lange, reject contumeliously the argument from design, 
‘do not usually admit that the mode in which Nature works 
towards her ends are, properly speaking, fortuitous, and yet they 
want to get both the advantage of the fortuity so far as it is fatal to 
design, and of the determinate linking of means to ends so far 
as that rescues their philosophy from the absurdities of a theory 
of chance. For example, Professor Huxley has declared,—“ I 
apprehend that the foundation of the theory of natural selection 
is the fact that living bodies tend incessantly to vary. This 
variation is neither indefinite nor fortuitous, nor does it take 
place in all directions in the strict sense of these words,” and 
by guarding himself ia this way, Professor Huxley hopes to get 
all the benefit of an almost illimitably tentative system for the 
refutation of the Design argument, and yet to avoid the intrinsic 
irrationality of the Chance doctrine as an explanation of the 
well-knit frame of Nature. Dr. Martineau replies that the 
tentative explanation of the universe, even within Professor 
Huxley’s limits, will not be applicable at all in any sense in which 
Lange’s description of that tentative system can be accepted as 
faithful :— 


“ Now the position which I will take up in answer to Lange is this: 





* A Study of Religion: its Sources and Contents, 


By James Martineau, D.D., 
LL.D. 2 vols, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


I will not dispute the Darwinian record of natural history ; yet shalt 
decline to accept the description of it given in Lange’s parables. 
Thecontrast between Nature’s way of working out an end and Man’s 
is said to consist in this, that, for want of any guiding idea, Nature 
makes millions of failares for one hit, whilst man follows his pre. 
conception straight to the mark. Take then any end which has at 
last been reached by Nature, say, the setting up of human kind: 
where are the millions of failures from the midst of which thig 
success has emerged ? With what facts, actual or supposed, of the 
earth’s history are they identical? Are the real steps of evolution 
that have now advanced to man, the intermediaries between the 
Ascidian and Shakespeare, to be regarded as missing shots? That 
can hardly be, since they are the very means that have conducted to 
the end, and have not failed. Must we then turn to the other lineg 
of pedigree, the variations which have resulted in the salmon, the 
pheasant, the elephant, the dog, the ape, and treat these as failures, 
because issuing in something other than human? This would 
assume that living beings can have no worth except as means for 
the ulterior production of man; whereas every surviving race con- 
tains and realises its own end, whether or not it plays a part in sub- 
sequently winning ours. Perhaps then we should search the ceme.- 
teries of Nature for the vestiges of her mistakes, and class all extinct 
species as abortive, simply because they lost their footing in the 
world. Such a sentence, however, would condemn many of the pro- 
bable progenitors of the existing kinds, whose very presence vindicates 
their ancestors’ archaic place in Nature. Nor is there any reason for 
setting up present survivorship as a test of success against past; for 
all alike are but leaseholders on this planet; and the fossiliferoug 
rocks assign to the extinct races as large a share of geologic time as 
those which are now living can reasonably claim. We must then, it 
seems, go beyond the whole natural history record, past aud present, 
to find these alleged miscarriages of the producing power, and seek 
them in some hypothetical region prefixed to the known flora and 
fauna of the globe; and must excuse the non-appearance of these 
blundered forms, partly by ‘the imperfection of the geologic record,’ 
partly by their perishable character. On these terms, they pass into 
wholly imaginary beings, postulated by a theory, but unattested by a 
single fact; and there we may leave them. Unless everything is to 
be condemned as abortive which, in leading to an ulterior nature, at 
present stops short of it, though carrying in it its own minor end, 
there is not the slightest resemblance between the real process of the 
organic world and the senseless actions with which Lange compares 
it. Take the maximum of what he calls failure in Nature, and what 
does it amount to? Simply this: that a variation of organ, occurring 
ouce, does not repeat itself, but, like a personal peculiarity,—a mole- 
spot or a white lock of hair,—disappears with the individual; while 
other variations, chiming in with the present conditions of life, gain 
more or less persistence, and some embody themselves in permanent 
novelties of race, In all but the extreme case, we have here nothing 
but vitalities, longer or shorter; the extreme case, if useless, is harm- 
less; and when regarded not in itself alone, but as part of a general 
provision for starting everywhere new possibilities of advance and 
enabling them to try their strength, its inutility at a particular con- 
juncture dissolves itself away in the beneficent intention of the com- 
prehensive law. Evolution, rightly interpreted, sustains rather than 
contradicts Aristotle’s principle that ‘Nature makes nothing in 
vain.’”’ 


If there be a rejoinder to the argument contained in this passage 
it is beyond our power to discern it. Take, again, Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s treatment of the well-known argument which Tennyson 
has embodied in In Memoriam, where the poet says that, obe 
serving how of a very large number of seeds Nature brings but 
one to bear, he “ falters where he firmly trod,” and “lifts lame 
hands of faith,” and “ gropes ” and “ gathers dust and chaff,”— 
and, in a word, “ faintly trusts ” the larger hope. What can be 
more impressive than this treatment of the subject in Dr. 
Martineau’s book P— 


“It isa mistake to treat as a failure every germ that misses its 
development into an adult specimen of its kind. This is no doubt 
the internal end towards which its own constitution tends. But it is 
not a solitary unrelated object, set up for itself alone; and over and 
above its internal end, it has external subserviencies to the needs of 
surrounding forms of life. Every grain of wheat is a seed, capable 
of raising a new plant; but who would be offended at the miscarriage 
by which it finds its way into a loaf of bread? Does this frustrate, 
or does it execute, the purpose of Nature? It is plain that the pro- 
vinces of the organic world constitute a scheme of interdependencies, 
and that the measure of each is taken, not by any rule of self- 
sufficiency, but by reference to the equilibrium of the whole. The 
subsistence of animals hangs, directly or indirectly, on the vegetable 
kingdom ; and is simply contingent on the surplus of seeds and fruits 
beyond the requisites for reproduction; so that the ‘waste’ of the 
plant-world is the economy of the sentient. The same law runs 
through the various groups of carnivorous creatures : each lives upon 
the surplus of some prolific race below, and for the life that is sacri- 
ficed there is substituted other that is saved. Whatever may be said, 
from considerations of humanity, against the system of prey (and of 
this we shall treat hereafter), it thus escapes the charge of breach of 
promise; for, of two ends that are combined in the same nature, it 
disappoints the one only to fulfil the other, Nor should we entirely 
disregard yet a further end which is incidentally realised by this 
method ; viz. the investiture of the world with a glorious exuberance, 
furnishing it as a majestic palaco with endless galleries of art and 
beauty, instead of as a cheap boarding-school, with bare benches and 
scant meals. How much of the splendour and significance of Nature 
depends upon its falness,—upon the irrepressible rush of life into 





every open inlet and over every surface newly spread! Would you 
have the teeming elements less hospitable ? The waters you could 
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not keep empty, unless you boiled them; or the air silent, unless you 
froze it ; or the rock naked, unless, like Hannibal, you dosed it with 
vinegar : invisible candidates for growth and movement and voice 
will steal in and soon crowd the most guarded solitude. The 
gardener may be vexed with the indefatigable weeds upon his trim 
beds; but were the wild plants fewer and less persevering, where 
would be the careless hedge-bank and the mossy wall? He may vow 
vengeance upon the nests that harbour the pilferers of his fruits; 
but who would purchase the richest table at the cost of an air less 
musical? On sultry days we are sometimes provoked by the 
yivacity of creation; but he who would indulge his languid mood, 
and cannot throw his heart into the jubilee of the strong sunshine, 
should certainly not go abroad when summer is at full tide. Nature 
will be jealous, if, when pretending to seek her haunts, you after all 
want only to retire into yourself. When you bask in your boat upon 
the lake to compose a sonnet or work out a problem, she startles you 
with gleams of silver and golden scales that open the perspective 
of the waters on which you float. When, like Pheedrus, you carry a 
book under your cloak as you stroll by the Ilissus, and think to master 
it, cooling your feet in the brook and your head under the shade of a 
tall plane, you soon find, unless’a Socrates is there to steady you, 
your philosophy chirruped away by the grasshopper, and your reverie 
exploded by the flash of the dragon-fly, with a thousand other 
peremptory hints to quit your own interior, and mingle with the glad- 
ness of the world. When the greedy axe has performed its massacre 
and left only the graveyard of a forest, and the tangle of brashwood 
has been consumed by fire, the industry of Nature begins again: new 
families of plants, never suspected to be there, seize upon their chance, 
and spring into the vacated place, quickly followed by the old ones, 
waking again into life at the competition. It is this vital elasticity 
of Nature that gives to even her untracked solitudes the double 
interest of a picture and a history; and were its tension slackened, 
her communion with our inner life would lose its vivid charm, and 
her voices would speak to us in muffled tones.” 

Dr. Martineau is equally vigorous in his criticism on Darwin’s 
law that unfavourable variations disappear because they are un- 
favourable to the stability of a race, while favourable variations 
persist and establish themselves. There is something, as he 
remarks, very singular in a law which first requires the principle 
of hereditary transmission to be broken through in all directions 
in order to get the requisite number of variations, and then puts 
the favourable variations,—directly they are hit upon,—at once 
under the protection of the law of hereditary transmission, and 
ossifies them into a permanent habit of the organism. “In 
order to get advantages for an organism, you break the law ” [of 
hereditary transmission]; “in order to keep them, you enforce 
it.” Dr. Martineau insists that this accidental variation and 
the persistency which it is supposed to acquire constitute no 
explanation at all of the more important animal instincts which 
are absolutely essential to the existence of any type. Take 
the case of the many and very complex instincts which 
induce the mother to leave the eggs of her unborn progeny 
exactly in the place where the insects when developed will find 
their proper food. Nobody even maintains that the insect- 
mother knows what that food should be, and is strictly provident 
in the matter. The theory hostile to design has to maintain 
that she plants some of her eggs by accident in a favourable 
place, and that, too, without any knowledge of what she is doing. 
Why, then, should her offspring inherit the tendency to go to 
the same kind of localities ? The mother herself gains nothing 
by it. On the non-theistic theory, it is a pure lucky hit if she 
selects the right medium. Can her offspring inherit the art 
of making a lucky hit? Of course, if they do not, the offspring 
will perish, and why not? Yet, as a matter of fact, we see the 
most wonderful and minute adaptation between the habits of 
the mother and the wants of the offspring in all these cases; 
the eggs which will be hatched in one month being planted 
precisely in those trees whose leaves will come out just before 
the eggs are hatched, while those which are hatched a month 
later are deposited in trees whose young leaves will come out a 
month later. Can anything be more incredible than that a habit 
of this kind, by which the mother does not profit at all, should 
be established by mere fortuitous persistence of the tendency to 
lay eggs in the only spots where the insect, when hatched, can 
find nourishment ? We cannot forbear extracting the following 
admirable criticism of Dr. Martinean’s on Darwin’s explanation 
of the curious habit of the English cuckoo of devolving her duties 
on a foster-mother of a different species :— 

“In this deduction everything is derived from a perfectly transient 
act, a mere random dash of spontaneity; it is not assumed that any 
sort of immediate good is felt to accrue from it, which could move 
the animal to try it again; yet at the next step we find this action 
treated as a habit : it could become such only by an unaccountable and 
constant recurrence of the original accident. Even then it is a mere 
acquired and snperficial way of movement, not modifying, like a 
Congenital organ, the structure and constitution of the creature: it 
18 Moreover an individual peculiarity, which cannot be looked for in 
& second instance ; so that to suppose the descent to another genera- 
tion of such a freak is to put an excessive strain upon the doctrine 





of inheritance. It is well known that our great naturalist explains on 
this principle the strange habit which distinguishes the English cuckoo 
from the American, namely, of depositing its eggs to be hatched in 
the nests of other birds. He supposes that this was originally done 
by some blundering British mother that had lost her way and had 
got into the wrong house; and that, from similar dreaminess about 
locality, other birds now and then were betrayed into the same awk- 
ward liberty with a stranger’s domestic arrangements. Some acci- 
dental advantage having accrued from this mistake, either to the 
bird herself or to the progeny she had put ont to nurse, they enjoyed 
a more favourable chance in the struggle for life, survived in prefer- 
ence to their rivals, became the species, and communicated to it the 
eccentric blunder of their ancestor. If a casual slip, or trick of fancy, 
can be stereotyped and transmitted, and entered on the books at last 
as a law of nature, it certainly puts all awkward people under a more 
serious responsibility than they had suspected. A gentleman, knocking 
at the wrong door for a dinner engagement, and shown into the 
drawing-room, might become the founder of a new race with whom 
it would be a moral axiom to entertain everybody’s guest but your 
own.” 


Certainly that appears to us the reductio ad absurdum of the 
theory of fortuitous variation. 





MR. C. E. MAURICE’S “ REVOLUTIONS OF 1848-49.” 
Lucipty and succinctly has Mr. Maurice described in this 
volume the revolutionary movement which shook Central 
Europe in 1848.49. Rightly, too, does he describe that move- 
ment as one that has left, for good and for evil, a mark on 
Eurepe which is never likely to be effaced. And if he chooses 
to compare the heroes of that movement somewhat too in- 
vidiously with the men who carried their work to completion, 
that is his affair. The “thought of Mazzini and the states- 
manship of Manin” may, from one point of view, be regarded 
as more “ ennobling ” than were “ the intrigues of Cavour, and 
the interested speculation of Louis Napoleon.” But “ the sword 
of Garibaldi” surely did more for Italy in subsequent years, 
than when it was wielded so bravely for her in the defence 
of Rome against Oudinot. And it is difficult, indeed, to 
share the preference which Mr. Maurice seems to enter- 
tain for “the wisdom of Robert Blum and the wild popular 
energy of Hecker” over the stern, hard policy of “ blood 
and iron.” The present state of Central Europe would 
probably satisfy all the heroes who went down in “the 
Death-Struggle of Freedom” which ended in August, 1849; 
and with a result like this, it seems hard not to be pro- 
visionally contented. For, roughly speaking, Constitutionalism 
has supplanted Despotism in all the lands of which Mr. Maurice 
takes cognisance, and “ the national principle ” is victorious all 
along the line. The more dangerous problems of Socialism, 
which forced themselves in so untimely a manner on the citizens 
of Vienna and Berlin in 1818, are as troublesome now as they 
were then. But they will have to be faced by other weapons 
than the spasmodic and useless appeals to insurrection which 
alarmed Berlin and Vienna, and shook Paris to its centre in that 
year of confusion. Mr. Maurice, it will be noticed, has omitted 
from his history any account of the French Revolution of 1848. 
He gives his reasons for doing so, and, coming from a writer 
who has studied his subject so thoroughly as Mr. Maurice has, 
those reasons deserve to be carefully weighed. But many readers 
wili be found to dissent from them, and we think it best to give 
the gist of them in his own words :— 

“ The questions,’’ he says, “ which France had to deal with in 1848, 
vitally important as they were, were not those which were agitating 
Europe at that period. And if the subjects in which France was 
interested, were not ripe for handling by the other nations of Europe, 
still less could the watchwords of the European Kevolution be in- 
scribed on the banner of France. The principle of nationality, the 
development, that is, of a freer life by the voluntary union of men 
of the same race and language, was not one which could interest 
the French. The first movement for distinctly national independence 
in Europe had been the rising of Spain against the French in 1808; 
the second, the rising of Germany in 1813; and though there might 
be in France sentimental sympathies with Greeks and Poles, these 
were due rather to special classical feeling in one case, and tradition 
of common wars in the other, than to any real sympathy with 
national independence. France, at the end of the previous century, 
had offered to secure to Europe the Rights of Man, and had pre- 
sented it instead with the tyranny of Napoleon; the rights of nations 
had been asserted against her, and the national movement would be 
continued irrespective of her.” 

So far, so good; and we have no donbt that Mr. Maurice is 
right in saying that the first revolutionary outburst in 1848 
came from Palermo, and not from Paris; and that the word 
which shook Metternich from power came from Presburg, and 
not from Paris. But the profound impression which was made 
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on Europe by the revolution which gave the throne to Louis 
Philippe in 1830, was surely repeated by that which drove him 
from it in 1848. And more than once we have felt that there 
was something lacking in Mr. Maurice’s narrative which was due 
tothe fact that he has kept himself so severely “ unblinded by 
the splendours which anything done in Paris seems always to 
have for the student of revolution.” A very interesting passage 
from one of his most interesting chapters may serve, perhaps, to 
corroborate this view. After showing how questions of national 
independence and race-equality had thrown all others into the 
background in Italy, Hungary, and Bohemia, and how confusion 
had become chaotic in Vienna, and how, while the Frankfort 
Parliament had been discussing personal liberties and constitu- 
tional arrangements, in Prussia the condition of the workmen 
had obscured even the most pressing constitutional questions, 
Mr. Maurice thus proceeds :— 

“ The Silesian question may, perhaps, be reckoned the chief cause 

of the difference between the Prussian movement, and those which 
were taking place in the other countries of Europe. In that unfor- 
tunate province, the aristocracy seemed to have tried to combine the 
maintenance of their old feudal power with such advantages as they 
could gain from modern commercial ideas. Thus the millers, who 
carried on the chief industry of Silesia, still paid enormous dues to 
the landlords for the use of their mills, while, at the same time, the 
landlords would start mills of their own in competition with the 
millers, who were paying dues to them; and as the landlord was free 
from those imposts, he was often able to ruin those who were at 
once his rivals and dependents. Other dues of a peculiar kind were 
paid for protection supposed to be given by the landlord; others, 
again, were exacted under pretext of supplying education to the 
children ; while, at the same time, excessive preservation of game 
was hindering the natural development of agriculture. At the same 
time, on the western side of Prussia, in the Rhine Province, the 
French influence was colouring the feelings of the population; and 
the Socialistic June risings in Paris excited the sympathies of the 
citizens of Cologne.” 
Now, the last sentence is not quite satisfactory. For the various 
measures which the workmen of Paris claimed as cures for their 
distress must have been duly considered and approved of by 
the workmen of Prussia. But we find no hint in Mr. Maurice’s 
excellent account of the failure which the latter met with, of 
any sympathy on their part with the Socialistic June risings in 
Paris. What the citizens of Cologne felt about that most 
untoward event, is rather unimportant compared with the effect 
which its failure must have wrought upon the working popula- 
tion of Germany; and it seems a matter of regret that Mr. 
Maurice should have precluded himself from dwelling upon 
such a topic. He is alive to the fact that “ Socialistic 
risings”’ are in the air all over Europe, and he might easily 
have enlarged and improved the most interesting and instructive 
portions of his work by sacrificing some of its purely military 
details. A feeling, however, of this kind must not prevent us 
from doing full justice to the general value and interest of Mr. 
Maurice’s volume. 

It is provided with a fair index, an excellent table of dates, an 
imposing, but we make no doubt of it a thoroughly genuine, list 
of “authorities consulted,” and with four illustrations of which 
we can only say that they seem not quite worthy of a book so 
beautifully printed as this is. It is divided into eleven chapters, 
the last six of which “ describe the Revolutions of 1848-49,” and 
of these we have said as much as we can find space for. The 
first five, forming rather more than a third of the whole volume, 
are filled with what the author modestly calls “ some examina- 
tion of the previous thirty-three years.” It is an admirable 
sketch of the men and events which led up to these revolutions, 
and will be found by most readers far more lively and interesting 
than the concluding chapters. The opening sentence strikes 
the key-note of this “examination,” and runs as follows :—* In 
the year 1814, Napoleon Bonaparte ceased to reign over Europe, 
and after a very short interregnum, Clement Metternich reigned 
in his stead.” So far as we can judge, Mr. Maurice’s account 
of that remarkable statesman is as fair as it is lively; and he 
has illustrated that account by some vigorous sketches of his 
chief opponents. We select a passage from his description of 
Kossuth, as a specimen of Mr. Manrice’s skill in historical 
portrait-painting, and as likely, we trust, to whet the appetite 
of students of history for a work which we can most heartily 
recommend to their attention :— 

‘He possessed a quick and keen sensibility which was the source 
of many of his faults and of his virtues. A curious illustration of this 
quality is shown in his renunciation of field sports in consequence of 
reading a passage in a Persian poet on the duty of humanity to all 
living things. No doubt it was to this sensibility that he owed a large 
portion of that matchless eloquence which was to be go powerful an 
engine in the revolutionary war. It was connected, too, with the 








keen, statesmanlike instinct which enabled him to see go often the 
right moment for particular lines of action; and which, had it been 
united with a wider sympathy, stronger nerves, and more scrupulous 
conscience, might have made his career as useful as it was brilliant.’® 





NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS.* 
Pertinacity is the characteristic of Pretenders. It was ex- 
hibited last century by the Stuarts ; in this century, the French 
and Spanish Bourbons and the Bonapartes furnish plentiful 
examples of the boundless obstinacy with which families who 
have reigned persist in claiming their right to reign again. It 
matters not whether their roots strike deep into the ages, or only 
reach as far down as yesterday, the habit is still the same, and 
really seems to die out only with the family itself. If Theodore 
von Neuhoff could have maintained himself a year or two in 
Corsica, the “ Princes,’ his descendants, would probably have 
been striving to regain a lost heritage even unto thisday. Such 
is the fascination of a throne, so potent over the mind is the 
curious idea that families have a sort of property in a State 
or a people, whether it be acquired by long or short usage. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who, as he himself wrote to Paoli, was 
born when his “country died ”—that is, when Corsica was 
subjugated by the French—placed on his head, five-and-thirty 
years afterwards, an Imperial crown, and thenceforth his 
relatives, for he has no legitimate descendant, became Princes, 
Imperial Highnesses, and one of them an Emperor, like his 
uncle. Napoleon was a great man, which is more than can be 
said for any successor bearing his name. They all have had 
talents, more or less, but none of them approach near to the 
master of the house in intellectual ability. The talent of rhetoric 
belongs to the family, for Carlo Bonaparte was an orator; 
and his “Imperial Highness” Prince Napoleon, the present 
Pretender to the purple robe and the closed crown, has a distinct 
and well-recognised talent not only for a respectable and effective 
species of rhetoric, but also for keeping himself en évidence, in 
which art he is a master. Partly to that inestimable faculty, and 
partly to his love for the mighty uncle whose deeds constitute the 
titles of the aspiring members of his family to thrones and crowns, 
we must attribute the book he published some months ago, and 
now presented to us in an English dress. It is the latest adver- 
tisement issued by the House of Bonaparte, and it aims at 
achieving a double purpose,—making head against the reaction 
which has shaken the Napoleonic legend to its base ; and holding 
the Pretender, who is an exile, well before the French people. 
Seeing that the Comte de Paris has written books, as well as 
issued manifestoes, and that the Duc d’Aumale is an admirable 
historian, Prince Napoleon could not well stand idly by and 
refrain from entering the literary arena. In this enlightened 
century, would-be Kings and Emperors are as well aware as 
common folk of the magic which lies in the printed word. 

Prince Napoleon was moved to the work of rescuing the 
Napoleon from his “ detractors ” by the publication of M. Taine’s 
Histoire des Origines dela France Contemporaine. He finds it to 
be “ simply a libel ;” and the ostensible method which he takes of 
refuting the libel is to show that Taine appealed to or perverted 
the testimony of contemporaries, nay, “selected purposely ” that 
testimony from those “ whom an impartial historian would cer- 
tainly mistrust.” The witnesses denounced are Metternich, 
Bourrienne, Madame de Rémusat, the Abbé de Pradt, and Miot 
de Mélito. We are not called upon in the least degree to defend 
M. Taine, who can take care of himself, but we may remark that 
he had a world of witnesses beyond the narrow circle mentioned, 
and, above all, he had Napoleon himself. It is not sufficient, 
in order that the image of the Napoleon in whom the French 
believed until December, 1851, perhaps until September, 1870 
might be set up afresh as an idol, to define M. Taine as “an 
entomologist,” as one “intended by nature to classify and 
describe collections of pinned insects,” or even to castigate him 
for his philosophy, or deny point-blank, as we should do, some 
of his accusations. Nor is it enough to discredit Metternich 
to show that, like Napoleon, with whom he was dealing, he was 
guilty of duplicity, and blame him because he served Austria, 
and was systematically hostile to France. That was the case- 
with all Europe, and for abundant reason. Bourrienne is fair 
game, but the whole of his statements are not worthless; and if 
there are contradictions between the letters of Madame de 
Rémusat and her memoirs, they can be accounted for in 
great part by the fact that she admired and praised when 
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she was young and inexperienced, and judged less incorrectly 
when she was older, more experienced, and free from appre- 
hension. Miot de Mélito is useful, but he does not rank 
as a first-rate authority. All these writers must be treated like 
other contributors to the history of the time, and not disposed 
of by the sweeping accusation that they are detractors, and 
drowned in a flood of abuse. Prince Napoleon does not like to 
have his title-deeds of empire destroyed; but although the 
name of the Great Napoleon is written ‘‘on granite,” like that 
of other men, good and bad, his nephew may be sure that his 
uncle’s reputation as a moral being has gone past recall, and 
that even as a faithful servant of France his wholesale claim is 
no longer admitted. If anything be clear in this world, it is this, 
that Napoleon Bonaparte used his almost matchless qualities of 
all kinds to serve himself. He, an Italian, threw a dazzling halo 
of glory round the nation he made use of, and he left her, when 
Europe closed in on him, with frontiers more restricted than 
those bequeathed by Louis XIV., who also squandered her 
resources upon his own glory. Louis XIII. and Richelieu, with 
smaller means, did much more solid work towards making France 
than Napoleon, although his Italian genius ranks far higher 
than that of the King and his Minister. It cannot be truly 
said that the man who drew twice on Paris enemies enraged by 
every outrage, nor that his nephew, the vanquished of Sedan, 
did the best they could for the country which adopted them. 
The first conferred glory and plunder, and the second brought 
France that temporary tranquillity which enabled material 
prosperity to blossom; but both drew down the lightning- 
shafts of dire calamity, and no amount of clever essays, 
controversial or denunciatory, will persuade or cajole a country 
which has suffered such a repetition of substantial loss and 
humiliation, to forgive the family to serve the interests of 
which Prince Napoleon wields his incisive pen. ‘To criticise his 
large pamphlet in detail, for he too is a pamphleteer, would 
require a volume; and the laudatory memoir of himself, prefixed 
to the book by M. de Beaufort, is not worth comment. We 
must therefore be content to intimate its character, aim, and 
place in the vast Napoleonic controversy. 

As to Napoleon himself, he will always be colossal, an in- 
tellectual prodigy, whose size grows and grows on the mind 
the more he is examined. He stands the first of his 
generation in that species of magnitude, and contemplating 
him men will never cease to wonder and admire. But as in his 
composition there was hardly a shred of morality, as from the 
outset to the end he was the incarnation of selfishness, and as he 
used his vast endowments to promote his own interests and his 
own glory—and it is la gloire which the Prince worships— 
his memory must endure the penalties which, in the long-run, 
among the great as well as the small, such deficiencies and 
excesses are sure to incur. ‘Conduct is fate,” he said, and 
exemplified the aphorism in his own life. It would be wrong to 
say he did no good; he did much, and it makes up, in some 
degree, for a huge pile of evil; but it would be hard to prove 
that his good works were done either from a sense of duty to 
his fellow-creatures or to the State. His codes, his campaigns, 
his roads, his fine administrative labours, were done for himself, 


and therein lies his condemnation on the page of history. Prince. 


Napoleon might have composed a better defence of his uncle 
than he has composed ; but he could never have argued, reviled, 
or explained away the radical defects which mar the splendid 
figure of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


MR. FRITH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
A.tuoveu Mr. Frith states that he is ignorant of all literary 
art, he has managed to write two highly amusing volumes. The 
story of an artist’s life is as interesting as that of a poet ora 
statesman, if the author knows how to tell it; and the great 
frankness of the writer, and the variety of incidents he has met 
with in his prosperous career, make this autobiography pecu- 
liarly attractive. 

If popularity and the comfortable fame that puts money in 
the purse be the test of success, then has Mr. Frith few rivals 
among contemporary artists. But his good sense and modesty 
prevent his taking too high an estimate of his position. “I 
know very well,” he writes, “that I never was, nor under any 
circumstances could have become, a great artist.” He states 
that he knows little of perspective or of anatomy, and that his 
ignorance of architecture, of animal life, and of landscape has 
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on several occasions forced him to seek the assistance of his 
friends. ‘I have always done so,” he adds, “ with great regret, 
and a sense of humiliation.” On the other hand, it must not 
be supposed that Mr. Frith was ever an indifferent or careless 
artist. No one can read these volumes without being struck 
again and again with the painter’s exhaustless energy 
and patience. His work, we read, has never been inter- 
rupted by illness or anything else. He has never trusted 
to imagination, but drawn everything from the life. “I have 
never forgotten,” Mr. Frith writes, “a conversation between two 
students who were drawing behind me in the Antique School of 
the Academy. Said one to the other, ‘Who did you get to 
sit for Nell Gwynne in your picture of Charles II. and that 
lady ?? ‘ Miss Truman,’ said his friend. ‘ You know her? sits 
in the Life. A doosid good model.’ ‘ Yes, I know her,’ said the 
questioner; ‘thought you’d had her. More like her than Nell 
Gwynne, ain’t it? And the King, who sat for him?’ ‘Oh! 
was the reply, in a rather conceited tone; ‘I did him from 
nothing.” ‘And you’ve made him very like,’ said the candid 
friend.” 


The difficulties Mr. Frith had frequently to encounter are 
strikingly illustrated in connection with the picture painted 
by order of the Queen, “The Marriage of the Prince of Wales.” 
“So you are going to do the marriage picture ?” said Landseer 
to him. “Well, for all the money in this world, and all in the 
next, I wouldn’t undertake such a thing.” Before the Royal 
request reached him, Mr. Frith had arranged with Mr. Gambert 
to paint three pictures of London street scenes for ten thousand 
pounds, and this agreement had to be put aside. For the 
marriage picture he was to receive three thousand. Of course, 
he was present on the occasion, and made a first sketch of 
the scene, with which the Queen was pleased. Then the 
difficulties began. The artist wanted sittings and dresses, 
and from many of the foreigners present it was impossible 
to obtain them. The Princess’s bridesmaids, too, proved 
refractory at first. ‘Though I lost not a moment,” Mr. Frith 
says, “in impressing on all who were present at the wedding 
that I must have their dresses to paint from, I was told by 
several that the gowns were already taken to pieces, given 
away, or cut up into mementoes of the interesting event, &e. 
In reply, I threatened them with the Queen if the dresses were 
not produced; and, strange to say, the destroyed ones became 
miraculously whole again, and were sent to me.” ‘The brides- 
maids were very kind in sitting, and one of them, Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, “ a most sweet creature, sat divinely for three hours.” 
The Bishop of Oxford and Lord Chancellor Westbury, who had 
recently been at loggerheads in the House of Lords, sat for 
their portraits. “When the Lord Chancellor sat for me, his 
eye caught the form of the Bishop of Oxford, and he said: 
‘Ah! Sam of Oxford! I should have thought it impossible to 
produce a tolerably agreeable face, and yet preserve any resem~ 
blance to the Bishop of Oxford.’ And when the Bishop saw 
my portrait of Westbury, he said: ‘Like him? Yes; but not 
wicked enough.’” The Princess of Wales proved a difficult 
sitter. The illustrious young lady did not know that it was 
necessary to keep her face in one position, for a few minutes even, 
to enable an artist to paint it. Mr. Frith was in despair, and 
opened his heart to the Prince of Wales. “ You should scold 
her,” said the Prince. One day the artist was sent for to 
Marlborough, and met there Gibson, the sculptor, waiting for a 
sitting from the Princess. He did not think it like, and in reply 
to Gibson, said so. ‘ Well, you see,” he replied, “ the Princess 
is a delightful lady, bat she can’t sit a bit :”’— 

“ Just at this moment I was summoned to the Prince, whom I found 
with the Princess, and I saw, or thought 1 saw, a sort of pretty 
smiling pout, eloquent of reproof and of half-anger with me. The 
Prince had something to show me, and then he led the way to Gibson, 
the Princess and I following. No sooner did we find ourselves in the 
sculptor’s presence than—after some remarks upon the bust—the 
Prince said : ‘ How do you find the Princess sit, Mr. Gibson?’ Now, 
thought I, if ever man was in an awkward fix, you are, Mr. Gibson, for 
after what you said to me a few minutes ago, you cannot in my 
presence compliment the beautiful model on ker sitting. The Prince 
looked at Gibson, and Gibson looked in dead silence at the Prince, and 
then at the Princess; he then looked again at the Prince, smiled, and 
shook his head. ‘There, you see, you neither sit properly to Mr. 
Gibson or to Mr. Frith.’—‘ I do, I do,’ said the lady ; ‘ you are two bad 
men!’ And then we all smiled; and Gibson went on with his work, 
the Princess sitting admirably for the short time that I remained. 
This was a good omen, as I afterwards found.” 

Mr. Frith loves a good story, even when it is at his own expense. 
Taking a Jady down to dinner who had not caught the artist’s 
name, she began to talk about his picture, “The Derby Day,” 
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calling it vulgar, ill-drawn, and poor in the painting of it. 
“*T am sorry you don’t like it,” I replied, ‘for I painted it.’ 
Never shall I forget that poor lady’s distress. I tried to help 
her, I forget how, but I know I tried. Then she was unfortunate, 
for she fled from her colours. ‘Of course,’ she stuttered, ‘I 
really had no idea—but, then, of course, it’s a very clever picture ; 
but I confess I don’t like the subject.’ ‘No more do I,’ I 
declared ; ‘but then, you must not quarrel with copper because it 
is not gold. If I attempted history, or what you call high art, 
T should make a greater fool of myself than I am generally 
considered to be.’ ‘Of course you would.’ ” 

Of living artists the writer says little or nothing. Of those 
who are dead and whom he knew in past years, he writes in 
a generous and appreciative spirit. The death of Turner made 
a vacancy in the Academy ranks which Mr. Frith was called 
to fill. Of that great artist he has many anecdotes to tell. 
The volumes are so full of good stories, that selection becomes 
difficult ; but the following, for which Mr. Frith can vouch, with 
regard to the greatest of landscape-painters, are worth giving: 
—* Strange as it may seem, I have heard Turner ridicule some of 
his own later works quite as skilfully as the newspapers did. For 
example, at a dinner where I was present, a salad was offered to 
Turner, who called the attention of his neighbour at the table to 
it in the following words,—‘ Nice cool green, that lettuce, isn’t 
it P and the beetroot, pretty red—not quite strong enough; and 
the mixture, delicate tint of yellow, that. Add some mustard, 
and then you have one of my pictures.’” On another occasion, 
Turner entered a print-shop and rated the owner soundly for 
injuring, as he fancied, one of his engravings. When he told 
his name,—‘‘‘ Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the printseller ; ‘is it 
possible that you are the great Turner? Well, Sir, I have long 
desired to see you; and now that I have seen you, I hope I shall 
never see you again, for a more disagreeable person I have 
seldom met.’ ” 

About the constitution of the Royal Academy, and the trials 
of the Hanging Committee, Mr. Frith has a good dealtosay. A 
newly elected R.A., as most readers know, becomes a teacher in 
the schools, and the writer observes, what we can well believe, 
that some of the best painters are the worst teachers. 
“Landseer used to say,—‘ There is nothing to teach” I 
heard one of the most eminent Academicians say, in 
answer to reproaches for his neglect in not attending at 
the Painting School,—‘ What would be the good? I don’t 
know anything; and if I did, I couldn’t communicate it.’” 
Old artists, we are told, seldom know when their powers are 
failing, and the infirmities of ancient Academicians are a trial 
to the hangmen. Once they came upon the portrait of a clergy- 
man whose glaring eyes were like those of an owl ; the eye-balls 
were intensely black, with a circle of light, bright blue encom- 
passing them round about. It was felt useless to ask the old 
man to withdraw the picture; so a brother-hangman proposed 
taking some of the enthusiasm out of the clergyman’s eyes. 
*“‘No sooner said than done. A finger was wetted, a little 
blacking taken from my friend’s shoe; the bright-blue circle 
received a glaze of blacking, and the glare of terror-inspiring 
fury was changed into a softened, appealing expression.” ‘Truly 
does Mr. Frith say that quality, not quantity, should be the 
guide of the Academic contributors to the exhibition, as well as 
of the Hanging Committee, and he hopes that before long an 
R.A. will no longer be able to claim the right of sending eight 
pictures to one exhibition. Once only did the author make use 
of this privilege, and then he confesses that those worth seeing 
might have been counted on the fingers of one hand. ‘ Indeed,” 
he adds, “I am not sure that there would not have been a finger 
to spare even then.” He thinks it also a mistake that outsiders 
should be allowed to send in a number of pictures, in the hope 
of one or two being selected, since so great a number inevitably 
causes confusion and unintentional injustice. 

Some painters invariably distrust dealers, and prefer selling 
their pictures privately. Mr. Frith holds an opposite opinion, 
possibly because almost from the outset of his career he has 
been a popular artist. He is also singular, perhaps, in his 
absolute disregard of art-critics. ‘ Nothing,” he says, “is to be 
learnt from them, and if a young artist wants advice, let him 
go to a brother-painter.” “If we could be judged by our 
peers,” he observes, “as literary men are, we should be 
profited in all probability. What would writers say if a body 
of artists were employed to direct public taste in literary 
matters ? Surely the two positions are equally absurd.” We 
venture to think Mr. Frith does not write upon this subject 





with his usual good sense. There is no reason in the world why 
artists should not direct public taste in literary matters, if their 
knowledge enabled them to do so. If they are incapacitated for 
literary criticism, it is not because they can paint, but because 
Art is the hardest of taskmasters, and demands their time and 
thoughts. The art-critic is not in this position. The pictures 
of the world are open to him; he can study every school, and 
in doing so may possibly gain experience denied in some cases 
to the overtasked artist. Does the writer seriously think that 
there can be no competent criticism unallied with creative power ? 
Must a man be a poet to criticise poetry, a novelist to criticise 
romances, a sculptor before he is able to pass a judgment on the 
Elgin Marbles and the Venus of Milo? Mr. I'rith’s opinion is 
refuted by facts. Charles Lamb, we may be sure, never held a 
brush in his life, but what artist can match his criticism of 
Hogarth? Hazlitt failed as a painter, but it is universally 
admitted that he is a brilliant critic of pictures. Mr. Ruskin, 
although a masterly draughtsman, does not aspire to a place 
among English artists; but who has done so much to explain 
and to exalt the genius of Turner? Indeed, Mr. Frith admits that 
“until Mr. Ruskin opened the eyes of the public to Turner’s 
merits, his pictures rarely sold, and when they did sell they only 
fetched small prices.” Art criticism, therefore, according to Mr. 
Frith’s own showing, is not the vain employment he would fain 
make it; and if, as he acknowledges, the best painters may be 
the worst teachers, it is possible that they may be also the worst 
critics. 

Mr. Frith’s experiences are manifold. One day he had a visit 
from the well-known tradesman of Westbourne Grove, who 
suggested as a subject for a picture, * Whiteley’s at Four o’clock 
in the Afternoon.” Seeing a portrait of himself, painted forty- 
five years before, in a shop, he went in, and was asked £20 for 
it. It was valuable, the woman said, because Frith, the artist, 
was dead. He had died of drink, and her husband attended his 
funeral. His anecdotes are often extraordinary, and sometimes, 
as he observes of the following, almost incredible: —“ A lady took a 
small picture to Burlington House on the day named for receiving 
pictures, and showed it to one of the porters, telling him it 
was for exhibition. ‘ All right, madam,’ said the man, offering 
to receive the picture. ‘No, no,’ said the lady, ‘I must hang 
it myself. It has been painted for a particular light, and I wish 
to select the proper place and light myself.” he writer, who 
must have heard many good witticisms, knows how to relate 
them in the fewest words possible. On the private-view day, 
he met Mr. Bernal Osborne, and congratulated him on a brilliant 
speech he had lately made in the House. ‘I will tell you what,” 
said he, “I will exchange my tongue for your palette.” Among 
Mr. Frith’s acquaintances was a young man with a “ tip-tilted” 
nose, which was sometimes the jest of his associates. Once he 
said, gravely,—‘‘I say, look here! I object to your making my 
nose a subject of conversation.” ‘ That is unfortunate,” 
replied his friend; “ we wanted a subject, and we took 
the first that turned up.” Mr. Frith observes, by-the-way, 
that the story told of Sydney Smith, who on being asked by 
Landseer to sit to him, replied, “ Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing ?” is not true; but he vouches for the 
following :— At one of the Court balls, Landseer attended, and 
when the King of Portugal, who was also a guest, was made 
aware of the presence of the great animal-painter, he expressed 
his desire for an introduction. Landseer was presented accord- 
ingly, when the King, in his imperfect English, said,—‘ Oh, Mr. 
Landseer, I am delighted to make your acquaintance. I am so 
fond of beasts.’ ” 

With this story we must close two volumes full of the liveliest 
chit-chat, and wholly free from harsh and uncharitable state- 
ments. The world has treated Mr. Frith very well, and ke seems 
disposed to regard it with the utmost good-humour, 





A DICTIONARY OF NICKNAMES.* 
Tur authorship of really effective nicknames is almost as 
hard to trace as that of proverbs. They may be described 
as partial or personal definitions which gibbet some special 
quality—often physical—while they seldom sum up the general 
character of the recipient. Their capacity for sticking often 
depends upon an admixture of mud, and if the analogy of school 
life is to be trusted, the givers of nicknames are not necessarily 
persons of high intellectual cultivation. School nicknames are 
often brutal, seldom witty, but generally appropriate. The 
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writer of this article remembers a boy whose likeness to that 
famous personage in “ Alice” at once marked him out for 
the name of “ Duchess.” At the Universities, some really 
happy names have been invented, none more amusing than that 
applied to a Don whose teeth were prominent and peculiar, 
“ Curius Dentatus.” At one lodging-house in Oxford, the house- 
maid had for several (undergraduate) generations gone by the 
somewhat strange name of “ Annie Katie.” An inquisitive lodger, 
ascertaining that this was not her real name, but had been con- 
ferred on her by a former occupant, discovered that the famous 
chorus, Eps avixare wexev, had suggested to his scholarly 
predecessor the nickname for the girl, whose surname was 
Macan. Mr. Mozley, in his diverting “‘ Reminiscences,” tells of 
a country parson, called Longmire, whose study of the Hebrew 
tongue only earned for him the sobriquet of “Talmud.” There 
was wit, again, in the name of “ Tusculum,” applied to the villa 
of a retired dentist, decorated in the Italian style. 

Doblin in past generations was famous for its nicknames, 
a few of which may be worth recording. Two brothers, in- 
separables, and distinguished for the elaborateness and height 
of their neck-gear, went by the name of “ Collard and Collard.” 
Sheridan Lefanu, who in his later years led the life of a recluse, 
was dubbed “the Invisible Prince.” ‘Two doctors of the same 
name, but of widely different temperament, were known as 
“Silky” and “Sulky.” A recent Viceroy and his wife 
were most happily designated as “the Red-Cross Knight”’ 
and “Spenser’s Maery Queene.” A great decadence in Irish 
humour has set in of late years. The Land League, as it was 
said lately, has knocked all the fun out of Paddy. There never 
was a movement so vulnerable through ridicule as the Home- 
rule agitation; but it has been reserved for the stolid Saxon to 
realise this fact, and profit accordingly. The controversy 
has struck sparks out of dull men, and, in the case of converts 
to Home-rule, turned wit to weariness. None of the excellent 
jokes of which Sir William Harcourt has been so lavish, can 
compare with the description given of him by a Unionist speaker 
as “ Samson with a wig on.” 

No endearing sobriquet has been conferred by their followers 
on any of the present Irish political leaders. ‘The Uncrowned 
King” is not exactly the sort of title which denotes popularity. 
The Nationalist Press teems with such expressions as “ the 
Bayard of the League,” *‘ our noble Spartan, William O'Brien,” 
&c., and displays inexhaustible fertility in coining phrases, 
generally heralded by a sanguinary prefix, for the present Chief 
Secretary. But these creations of hysterical passion, setting 
aside the question of their appropriateness, are seldom witty, 
and have gained little currency outside the columns in which 
they appear. 

Although, in nine cases out of ten, no literary culture is dis- 
played in the aflixing of an appropriate nickname, it is not 
therefore to be inferred, by a cognate process of reasoning, that 
the cataloguing and explaining of such labels as have become 
historic can be successfully carried out by an illiterate writer. 
That Mr. Frey has little Latin, is obvious from his quota- 
tion of a famous medieval drinking-song as “ Meum est pro- 
positum,” instead of ‘ Mihi sit propositum.” That he has less 
Greek will be speedily conceded, in view of his translation of 
6 dsive as “the Dreadful.” Elsewhere we learn that Tomes 
means in Greek “a bleeder or carver.” ‘ Doctus,” he 
tells us, was a nickname (sic) bestowed on Caius Valerius 
Catullus by his contemporaries. Deum is apparently the 
nominative case, according to Mr. Frey, who enters Plato under 
the title, “Deum Philosophorum.” Débonnaire Mr. Frey trans- 
lates as “meek,” and his derivations are on a par with his 
translations. Thus, on p. 300, we came across :—“‘ Rigdum 
Funnidos.’ Scott so nicknamed his publisher, John Ballantyne, 
because he was full of fun.” Perhaps the most artless entry of all 
is the following :—“‘ Plato’s Master.’ So the Rev. Dr. Lisle, in a 
poem in Dodsley’s collection, calls Socrates.” But the following 
runs it hard :—‘*‘ Father of Obstetric Surgery, the.’ A nickname 
given to Paulus Aegineta.” On the second page of the book, Mr. 
Frey proves his genius for irrelevancy by inserting “ Ada! Sole 
Daughter of my House and Heart,” which serves as an excuse 
for a column of biographical details on Lady Lovelace. Wain- 
wright, the poisoner, has four columns allotted to him; “the 
Man in the lron Mask” has fifty ; but “ Junius” is conspicuous 
by his absence. Itis true that “ Junius ” was not a nickname, but 
a pseudonym ; but everything is fish to Mr. Frey’s net,—and, we 
may add, almost always fish out of water. For example, he is 
kind enough to identify the gentleman—Josiah G. Holland is his 
name—who is known as “the American Tupper.” Mr. John 





Morley once innocently alluded to Voltaire as “the eye of 
modern illumination ;” while the author of “Obiter Dicta” 
styled Mr. Browning as “ the Danton of modern poetry.” Both 
of these appear in the collection before us, along with 
scores of other appellations, epithets, circumlocutions, and 
descriptions. Every one, from Homer down to Mr. Beatty- 
Kingston, who has employed the innocent literary device of 
avoiding the repetition of a proper name by some general 
description, is a coiner of nicknames,—according to Mr. Frey. 
Disraeli, senior, is an inexhaustible nickname-maker. So is 
Dibdin. Mr. J. A.Symonds and M. Henri Van Laun, Mr. Timbs 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, are also indirectly responsible for a large 
number of the most unnecessary items in this museum of 
irrelevance. It is nothing less than providential that Mr. Frey 
has not read “ Music and Manners.” He would have certainly 
overflowed into two, if not three volumes. Another field of 
gratuitous research which he has worked to a considerable 
extent is that of identifying characters in fiction. We will only 
take one example to illustrate his mode of procedure :—‘‘* Dennis- 
town,’ in Vernon Lee’s novel, ‘ Miss Brown’ (London, 1884), is 
said to represent Algernon Charles Swinburne.” Mr. Frey is for 
ever bringing to birth, after mountain-like throes, some micro- 
scopic inanity. He has toiled diligently through “ Glenaveril.” 
He has unearthed all the outlandish abuse which Gabriel 
Harvey flung at Nash, and Nash fiung back again. He has 
conscientiously studied the writings of Mr. Crowest on the great 
musicians, and—whether in consequence of this study or not— 
has discovered divers strange facts about them. As, for example, 
that Jenny Lind “ was born and still resides in Sweden ;” that 
Vield’s Nocturnes “ consist of ”’ seven concertos; and that Verdi 
is sometimes called “ the Euripides of Italian Opera.” -Gluck’s 
name, we need hardly add, is invariably misspelt. 

As for the style in which Mr. Frey has set forth his treasures, 
it must be pronounced quite on a par with his matter. Under 
* Bluff King Hal,” we read,—‘‘ Henry VILL. is so called from his 
bluff and burly manners.” He relates, in his long memoir of 
Beau Nash, how that worthy once “ made an offer of marriage 
to a miss of the academical city ” of Oxford. On p.114 we read 
as follows :—‘*‘ Father of Lies, the’ (vid. St. John viii., 44), 
This title has been given to Herodotus on account of the wonder- 
ful stories he relates. It is, however, not merited, for in late 
years his veracity is being confirmed more and more.” On the 
same page, in the course of a memoir of Sir John Barnard, the 
Father of London, the subsequent passage occurs :—‘ He 
softened the penalties of young delinquents, and his seasonable 
lenity became happily successful in restoring deluded youths to 
regularity of conduct.” On p. 250 there is a very funny entry : 
—‘*Nestor of the Chemical Revolution, the.? So Lavoisier 
called Dr. Black. He was a very frugal eater, and died at his 
breakfast.” 

The foregoing extracts and examples will have made it pretty 
clear that Mr. Frey has the vaguest imaginable conception of 
the limits imposed upon him by the choice of his title. He 
reminds us of the examinee who considered an account of the 
mechanism of the common pump as an essential preliminary to an 
explanation of the Binomial Theorem. He also recalls the ancient 
anecdote of the undergraduate who, after successfully relating the 
leading incidents in the life of King Saul, and being released by 
his examiners, could not resist the temptation of a parting shot, 
and turned back from the door to add,—* Oh! I forgot to say he 
was also called Paul!’ The effect of reading Mr. Frey’s book 
has, however, its encouraging side. It is the story of M. Jour- 
dain and his professor over again. Without having known it, 
we have all of us been coining nicknames all our lives, and those 
of us who are so fortunate as to have appeared in print have a 
strong claim to have our phrases enshrined in his second edition. 
No matter how obscure the nicknamer or the nicknamee may be, 
it is enough for Mr. Frey that the former has on one occasion 
in print used an easily detached periphrasis to designate the 
latter. We have little doubt, for example, that if Mr. John 
Morley or Mr. Matthew Arnold had described Mr. Frey as “ the 
American Tracy Turnerelli” or ‘‘ the eye of modern ineptitude,” 
those titles would have figured in the collection before us. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF “UNDINE.”* 
Sometuine of the enchantment of childhood and youth seems to 
come back to us with the new appearance of Undine, endowed 
this time, after the fashion of the present day, with an intro- 








* Undine: a Romance, Translated from the German of De la Motte Fouqué. 
With an Introduction by Julia Cartwright, and Illustrated by Heywood Sumner, 
London; Chapman and Hal), Limited, 1388, 
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duction which telis us all about her; where Fouqué found 
the story, how it is “‘ common to all the different families of the 
Aryan race,” how “the oldest and simplest form of the myth is 
the Hindu tale of ‘ Urvasi,’” rivalled by “ the Sanscrit tale of 
‘ Bheki the Frog,’” going on to the medizval fable of “ Melusina.” 
A story of the same sort is to be found among the Andirondack 
Indians, and the “ Lorelei” legend springs from the same myth. 
It is very true; there is nothing new under the sun; we are 
obliged, in scientific times like these, to acknowledge with respect 
all the relations of Undine, fish-tailed or other, and this is not 
quite such a hard task when we come to the pathetic sea-maidens 
of Hans Andersen and Matthew Arnold. Butin our own hearts 
we cannot help looking at Undine from an ignorant, old- 
fashioned point of view,—that of pure romance. We love her as 
we loved her first in “‘ Burns’ Fireside Library,” price ninepence, 
with a paper cover lettered in green and red. In this form and 
translation the present writer knew her so intimately, that—to 
make a confession—even the lovely German original, when its 
acquaintance was at last made, never became equally dear. We 
might even have been capable of copying that legendary Bishop 
who, by way of consulting the original, took down an English 
Bible! The poor German Undine, if she were not immortal, would 
indeed be almost worn out by the troubles she has gone through. 
Miss Cartwright speaks of “ universal adoption as a school-book,” 
which sounds to us like breaking a butterfly on the wheel. 
What object can be gained, what mischief may not be done, by 
grinding the spiritual beauty of Undine into the clear, well- 
examined heads of modern boys and girls, who ask, “ Is it true ?” 
and, “ What does it mean?” In our opinion, the holy land of 
romance should be left to those who know how to love it 
and respect its mysteries. And this is a love that cannot 
be taught or directed; like the wind, it “bloweth where it 
listeth.” 

We know of three translations of Undine, all more or less good ; 
and if, on comparing them, we remain true to our first love of 
1845, we do not think it is from greater familiarity. The new 
one has great merits; it is very literal, and its English is simple 
and good; but somehow it has a kind of stiffness, from which 
our oldest friend is free: it reads, in fact, like a translation ; some 
charm is missing; in some curious way, Undine is removed 
farther from us. But in shape, print, and general appearance, 
this new edition is excellent, and its defects will hardly be felt, 
except by old lovers of Undine; these also, perhaps, will be 
least satisfied with the illustrations, especially with the wavy, 
flowery, but solid and self-conscious maiden on the title-page. 
There is a print after Retzsch, a good specimen of him—it lies 
before us now—which, to our mind, shows how Undine ought to 
be illastrated. The Knight Huldbrand is carrying Undine back 
from her island, through the storm-swollen stream. Undine, her 
arms lightly folded round her lover’s neck, as he struggles knee- 
deep through the rushing water, is looking up towards the light 
with a sweet, wild, dreamy expression ; here, indeed, is Undine, 
before her beautiful nature has been deepened and saddened by 
the awful gift of asoul. The old fisherman on the bank is 
eagerly stretching out his arms to her, and over his head, out of 
the darkness, peer the gleaming eyes and white beard of the 
mysterious Kiihleborn. Behind are the close-set trunks and deep 
black shadows of the haunted forest. The whole picture is weird, 
suggestive, spiritual; it is a world not quite this world; we 
feel, as Undine does not, the tragedy that is to come. 

It is pleasant to remember how Undine has been loved by the 
poets. To Goethe she was “the beauteous child;” Heine pre- 
dicted that the author’s laurels would not fade; ‘“ Fouqué's 
Undine,” says Sir Walter Scott, “is ravishing.” Coleridge, with 
perhaps a better right to his opinion than any other in this 
century, says :— Undineis a most exquisite work. The character 
of the heroine, before she receives a soul, is marvellously 
beautiful.” And we cannot deny that the admiration of Edgar 
Allan Poe is worth having, though a shiver of horror passes over 
us at such a comparison as this,—“ In his opinion, the pathos of 
the tale is only equalled by the scene of Little Nell’s death in 
Dickens”! 

Of La Motte Fouqué himself, as a writer and a man, much has 
been said and written; perhaps nothing more interesting than 
Carlyle’s short notice in Vol. I. of his German Romance. 
And yet we venture to think that Carlyle, wonderful romancer 
as he was in his own way, did less than justice to Fouqué. He 
grants the one great point, that he wasa man of genius; but 
speaking of Aslauga’s Knight, of which, as we all know, he gives 
a perfectly charming translation, he surprises us by what we 








feel: rather unnecessary criticism ; here is surely something of 
the spirit which makes Undine a school-book,—high treason, one 
almost feels, in the kingdom of romance :— 

“That its chivalry is of a still wilder sort than that which we 

supposed Cervantes had abolished two centuries ago ; that its wonderg 
are unnatural even in the region of the wonderful ; that its form ig 
thin and unsubstantial, and its effect unsatisfactory, I need not 
attempt todeny. An extravagant fiction for the basis; delicate, airy, 
and beautiful delineations in the detail ; and the everlasting principles 
of Faith, and Integrity, and Love, pervading the whole.” 
To our mind, Fouqué is a true poet, a poet full of goodness 
and religion. It was something, in the beginning of this century, 
for a German soldier to rise up in defence of “ Faith, and 
Integrity, and Love;” and to us these knightly romances of hig 
—Undine standing a little apart—plainly owe their form and 
spirit to the time when they were born ; a form and spirit reacting 
most strongly against the Revolution and all its ideas,— 
Voltairianism, Imperialism, irreligion, irreverence, human 
arrogance of every sort. Fouqué’s old-world chivalry, his 
purity, gentleness, modesty, nobleness of spirit, even if they 
never really reigned in any period of the world’s history, 
reminded men of an ideal always existing, if often forgotten, 
and especially in danger of being smothered at that time by 
the monstrous wave of self-glorification which had broken over 
Europe. 

To all lovers of Fouqué and romance, Sintram and his Com- 
panions must always stand next to Undine. Aslauga’s Knight 
is a quaint and beautiful fancy; The Magic Ring has a charm of 
its own, certainly not much felt nowadays, but it is too long; 
and Thiodolf the Icelander has no doubt been rightly called 
too chilly. Sintram, too, is chilly, in the wilds of its far awful 
North, but there is a fire burning under the ice and snow. This 
story of a lifelong fight between good and evil in one man’s 
soul, suggested to Fouqué by Albert Diirer’s drawing of “The 
Knight, Death, and Satan,” has under its strange allegoric 
forms a power of entire truthfulness. It is one of those stories 
which, in our experience, strikes the imagination of the child 
and the grown-up person with equal impressiveness. And the 
old feeling that we remember comes back to us again, proving, 
perhaps, the individuality of the characters,—the feeling that 
Folko and Gabrielle in their goodness are almost too hard and 
shining, and that all one’s sympathy and interest must be given 
to those who wanted it most, Sintram and Biorn, the wild, sad, 
fiend-haunted warriors of the North. The thought of Sintram 
leads us on to remember how from these romances Dr. Newman 
illustrates the character of the Northmen, in his Historical 
Sketches. The passage is so full of beauty and interest, that we 
cannot resist quoting it :— 

“The light and gloom, the nobleness, the sternuess, and the fanci- 
fulness of the Northman character, are admirably portrayed in the 
romantic tales of Fonqué. At one time he brings before us the 
honour.-loving Froda, the friend of the Skalds, who had been taught 
in the book of a learned Icelander how the Lady Aslauga, a hundred 
years and more before, had, in her golden veil of flowing hair, won 
the love of King Ragnar Lodbrog, and who, smit with devotion to her, 
saw from time to time the sudden apparition of his bright Queen in 
the cloudy autumn sky, animating him to great and warlike deeds. 
At another time, it is the Lady Minnetrost, the good Druda, far 
up upon the shores of the Baltic, on her high, moonlit tower, with 
her long white finger lifted up and pointing to the starry sky. 
Then, again, we have the tall slim form of the beautiful Sigrid, with 
her large blne eyes, singing her charm, gathering witch-herbs, and 
brewing her witch-draught, which makes heroes invincible in fight, 
and works in the banquet a black mysterious woe. Then we have the 
gigantic forms of men on the islands of the lake, with massive breast- 
plates and huge brazen bucklers, and halberts so high that they 
seemed like the masts of vessels. And then the vessel comes in sight, 
ready for the use of the sea-knights in their pirate expeditions, and 
off they go over the bounding waves, on their terrible errands of blood 
and fire, to gain immortal glory by inflicting untold pain. And 
suddenly appears one of them at a marriage-feast in Normandy, 
the sea-king Arinbiorn, one of those warriors in the high coast 
country who own little or nothing on the mainland, but who 
sail round the earth in their light barks, in the company of 
brave and devoted followers, passing from one side of the 
North Cape—nay, even from distant Iceland—down to imperial 
Constantinople, or along the coast of blooming Asia, or of barning 
Africa, where almost all other seamen are at fault. And at 
another time we are shown the spectres of remorse, and death and 
judgment ; and the living forms of pride, passion, and temptation, in 
the history of the troubled child of the fierce warrior of Drontheim. 
And, on the other hand, the pattern knight and his lady bright 
coming back to their old country from the plains of Frank-land, and 
presenting to the savage Northern race the very ideal which they 
vaguely sought after, but could not adumbrate; and the pale, dark- 
haired Sintram, calmed and vanquished by the voice and lute of the 
fair Gabrielle.” 


The English Undine of 1845 had a preface well worth reading, 
in which the characteristics of Fouqué’s romances were dis- 
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cussed very fully. The writer of this preface, an excellent and 
thoughtful critic, speaks much of the supernatural element in 
the stories, in the management of which, we have always 
thought, Fouqué showed such true genius :— 

‘‘ Tn his romances,” he says, “the supernatural is carried through 

consistently to the end, and is there left, in all its mystery ; and one 
need hardly remark how much of their solemnising and indescribably 
beautiful effect upon the mind is due to this characteristic of these 
tales. .... . The tone of mind which such writings tend to foster, 
is one of faith in the invisible. ..... He writes at times, in fact, 
under a kind of heavenly inspiration.” 
These remarks apply, more or less, to all Fouqué’s romances. 
But when he himself quotes the words of August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, we are very ready to agree with him,—“ Undine 
remains the first love, and this is felt only once.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The twenty-fifth annual issue of The Statesman’s Year-Book, edited 
by J. Scott Keltie (Macmillan and Co.), appears earlier than it did 
last year, and, appropriately enough, immediately after the com- 
mencement of the Parliamentary Session. There are not so mapy 
improvements—corrections and additions—to note this year as in the 
past two years, for the obvious reason that the new editor has done 
as much in this way as he well can, without condensing, if not re- 
casting, the original work to some extent, an enterprise to which he 
might very well devote himself before his next publication. But we 
are glad to note, among other things, that Mr. Keltie allows more 
space to our Colonies, that he has rearranged his statement of the 
financial position of Great Britain, that he has been able to obtain 
the population returns for many of the States of the American 
Union for 1886 and 1887, and that he has given increased 
prominence to trade statistics generally. The figures given as to 
the exact position of the Italian Navy are also new, proving it 
to be in certain respects the best (though, of course, not the largest) 
in the world, a position from which it will, however, be probably 
ousted shortly by China. But the most interesting novelties in 
the new issue of The Statesman’s Year-Book are certain additions 
to the Comparative Tables, which are prefixed to the detailed accounts 
of different States, and which show at a glance how the world stands 
generally, and how this country stands in particular. Thus, we now 
see that a war between Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy on the 
one side, and Russia and France on the other, means a fight between 
116 millions and 126—a circumstance which seems to give support to 
Heine’s belief that ‘the future smells strongly of Russia leather and 
of blood, of godlessness, and of a vast deal of flogging ”’—that in point 
of population the British Empire is second in the world, with 307 mil- 
lions (China being first, with 404), and first in point of territory, with 
9,339 thousands of square miles (Russia being second, with 8,644) ; and 
that between 1878 and 1886, Turkey has lost in Europe alone a terri- 
tory amounting to 75,588 square miles. Why should not Mr. Keltie 
give us another table, demonstrating how democratic, as judged by 
the suffrage, each State is? Then, again, is it really the case that 
Oceania, which figures in a table giving the population of the five 
great divisions of the world estimated at five successive periods, 
fell from 24 millions in 1845 to 4 in 1874, to bound up to 
38 in 1886? Is not Oceania, too, confounded with or sub- 
merged in Australasia, although it is treated separately in the 
body of the Year-Book ? Mr. Keltie manifestly does his very best 
to bring his volume up to date in point of all changes—bewilderingly 
numerous—that take place in the political and diplomatic personnel 
of the world. Yet some rather ancient history has been given him 
from “ official sources’ about the Governorship of Hong Kong. We 
are told that Sir George Bowen is to be Governor “ until June, 1887,” 
and is “ to be succeeded”’ by Sir George C. Strahan. The facts are 
that Sir George Strahan was appointed Sir George Bowen’s successor, 
but died February 17th, 1887 (at the advanced age of eighty-four, 
according to Whitaker, although he was born in 1840), and that Sir 
William des Vooux is Governor of Hong Kong. We mention this 
oddity, however, simply to show how trifling mistakes will creep into 
the most admirably edited of books of reference, as are in their 
different ways The Statesman’s Year-Book and Whitaker’s Almanack. 


The East Neuk of Fife. By the Rev. Walter Wood, M.A. (David 
Donglas, Edinburgh.)—This is the second edition—so enlarged and 
rearranged as to be practically a new work—of one of those excellent 
local histories that Scotland is now producing in great abundance, 
and which will supply material for another and a more accurate Hill- 
Barton to base the final history of his country upon. The “ Kingdom 
of Fife’’ is more intimately bound up with the history of Scotland 
from the earliest times than any other county, and what is quaintly 
and happily styled “the East Neuk”—embracing Leven, Largo, 
Anstruther, Crail, with all their little suburbs—is as picturesque 
and as rich in memories as any other portion of it. Mr. Wood, who 





from the preface of the editor of this new edition of his book) a 
scholar and a theological student, makes a parish-to-parisb, and almost 
a house-to-house, visitation of the district he has undertaken to 
describe. In the course of his peregrinations, he re-tella the history 
of various Scotch families and individual celebrities, such as David 
Leslie, and the more fortunate Sir Andrew Wood of Largo, that tough 
old sailor and sagacious politician, who was a good deal more to Scot- 
land than Sir Francis Drake was to England. It is curioas also to 
read of the ill-atarred attempts of the men of Fife—recalling some- 
how the unlucky Darien Expedition—to colonise the Island of Lewis. 
In these days, too, when amateur acting is made so much of, it is 
worth noting how Patrick Coldstream, master of the grammar-school 
in the pretty village of Crail, wrote Joseph, a tragedy which was 
“acted by the gentlemen of his superior classes, at Crail on Thurs- 
day, the 30th August, 1735, to the great satisfaction and with the 
united applause of a crowded assembly of spectators of all ranks.” 
This book is a mine of history, genealogy, archicology, and not too 
severe science. 


We have received two volumes of the “ Present-Day Tracts” 
Series. (Religious Tract Society.)—One deals with the subject of 
Non-Christian Philosophies of the Day. Hight tracts are included. 
Professor Blaikie writes on “ Christianity and Secularism compared 
in their Inflaences and Effects ;’’ the Rev. Noah Porter, on “ Agnosti- 
cism ;” ‘ Modern Materialism” is from the pen of the late Rev. W. 
F. Wilkinson. Professor Radford Thomson examines Pessimism, 
and seeks to demonstrate that Utilitarianism is an illogical and irre- 
ligious system of morals. We cannot help feeling, strongly opposed 
to Utilitarianism as we are, that it is needless to make more enemies 
than we can help. Some good Christians have been and are Utilitarians. 
Curiously enough, the great champion of Christian evidence was 
something very like one. There is a good paper on “ The 
Religion of Humanity ;” and another on “The Ethics of Evolu- 
tion.’ We have always felt that the difficulty of evolutionary 
theories lies on the side of their application to ethics. Christianity, 
even when it has been reduced to a minimum in the most 
advanced form of Unitarianism, cannot continue to exist when 
it has been once conceded that Christ did not present the per- 
manent ideal of humanity. The other volume differs from that 
jast noticed in that it has no unity of subject, but is a reprint of six 
successive tracts. These six are :—“ Is the Evolution of Christianity 
from Mere Natural Sources Credible ?” one of the too rare contri- 
butions of Principal Caird to literature; Sir W. Dawson writes on 
“The Day of Rest, in relation to the World that now is, and that 
which is to come ;’ J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., on “Christianity and 
Ancient Paganism ;” the Rev. W. Sunderland Lewis, on “ Christ and 
Creation ;” the Rev. John Kelly has an essay on “ The Present Conflict 
with Unbelief: a Survey and a Forecast ;” and Dr. Maclear, on “The 
Evidential Value of the Observance of the Lord’s Day.” The gist of 
Dr. Maclear’s argument is that the historical facts of Christ’s resur- 
rection supply the only adequate explanation of a change so remark- 
able, occurring as it did among a community saturated with Jewish 
feeling. Why did St. Paul choose the first day of the week by pre- 
ference for his most solemn interviews with the communities which 
he founded, except from some overwhelming sanctity which that day 
possessed for him ? 


The Amenities of Social Life. By Edward Bennett. (Elliot 
Stock.) —Mr. Bennett, in the eight essays which are collected under 
this title, really goes beyond his subject. The “ Plagae of Books,” 
for instance, is a discourse on a matter more important than any 
“amenities ’’ of life, social or other. It concerns, in fact, the essence 
of life itself. Life may be ruined, he tells us, by this “ plague of 
books ;” and he instances the late Mark Pattison. Here he is, we 
cannot but think, somewhat inconsistent. ‘ What has he left us,” he 
asks, “as an enduring monument of his forty years of reading, &c. ?” 
And he replies,—‘‘ A volume or two of sermons, a criticism of 
Isaac Casaubon, &c.’”’ Well, why not? To have left the masterpiece 
which Mr. Bennett oddly enough calls “a criticism of Isaac Casaubon,” 
was no small thing. We may be sorry that he did not add to it the 
book on the younger Scaliger. But would Mr. Bennett have been 
better satisfied if he had left some thirty volumes, and aggravated the 
“plague of books”? Still, there is good sense in some of Mr. 
Bennett’s remarks on this subject. In other of his essays, when he 
keeps more nearly to his subject, he is still more to be commended. 
We find him commonly readable, though we cannot help saying that 
in his essay on ‘‘ Single Blessedness,” he does not equal the point and 
wisdom of our old friends, Rasselas and his sister Nekayah. 

The Dedications of Books. By Henry B. Wheatley. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Wheatley finds three epochs of dedication, which may 
be briefly described by the ruling motive of the dedicator,—friend- 
ship, money, friendship. Early dedicators, as in the Elizabethan 
period, associated with their books the names of men whom they 
loved or wished to honour; the writers of the Restoration and the 
eighteenth century chose for patrons those who were likely to pay for 
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better custom. Of course, there were exceptions in the mercenary 
period, and Samuel Johnson is conspicuous among them. Dryden, 
on the contrary, was a shameless offender. But perhaps it would 
have been better, in respect for his real greatness, not to give at length 
all the fulsome flatteries which he prefixed to his plays. In fact, 
the plays, dedications and all, might be advantageously sunk out of 
sight. Mr. Wheatley brings together much curious matter, some of it 
well worth remembering, and not commonly accessible. A writer so 
exact in the matter of title-pages should not have spoken of H. A. J. 
Monro as “ Dr. Munro.” 

A Dictionary of Philosophy. By J. Radford Thomson. (R. D. 
Dickinson.)—The plan of the book is to give the ipsissima verba of 
philosophers. It represents a vast amount of reading, and doubtless 
will be found, on the whole, of some utility. It is possible that Pro- 
fessor Thomson would have achieved more success if he had not 
been weighted with the manuscript which he has edited for the press. 
His account of it describes just such a work as is only an apparent 
help to the person who has brought it into shape. Proportion is 
everything in a compilation of this kind, and proportion is very diffi- 
cult to attain except by a writer who can plan the whole work ab 
initio. We must not, however, let our readers suppose that Professor 
Thomson has not done a great deal for his materials. The form of 
the book, too, is eminently convenient. 


A History of the Vyne, in Hampshire. By Chaloner W. Chute. 
(Jacob and Johnson, Winchester.)—It is pleasant to find the owner 
of a historic house sensible of the “ honour to which be is born.” 
There are some very undesirable examples of a very different feeling. 
The Vyne occupies, it is thought, the site of the ancient Vindomis,— 
and, indeed, very probably represents the old name. The families of 
De Port, St. John, Cowdray, and Sandys successively owned the pro- 
perty, the last of them being the most important. In the seventeenth 
century, the Vyne came into the possession of Chaloncr Chute, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, an eminent barrister of the 
time. He defended the House of Convocation on the occasion of the 
issue of the Canon of 1641, and ke was one of the counsel assigned 
to Archbishop Land in 1613. He seems to have become possessor of 
the Vyne in 1649 (the name of the house is to be found, curiously 
enongb, in the map of England which forms the obverse of the “ Great 
Seal of the Commonwealth of England”). He died just before the 
Restoration. His son died at an early age, as did his eldest grandson. 
The second son, Edward, and his successor, Antony, were not people of 
much note. But John Chute (1701-1776) was the friend of Gray 
and Horace Walpole. From him the Vyne passed into the female 
line. William John, who succeeded to the property in 1780, kept 
the pack of fox-hounds till his death, thirty-four years afterwards. 
The estate passed again through the female line, to the father of the 
present owner. The seventh and concludivg chapter is devoted to a 
description of the house. If Mr. Chute had added a pedigree of his 
family, he would have done well. 

Death—and Afterwards. By Edwin Arnold. (Triibner and Co.) 
—Mr. Arnold has done well to reprint this suggestive essay from 
the Fortnightly Review. It is a powerful argument in behalf of a 
truth which, however strong our motives for believing it, is always 
becoming vague and doubtful to us. Every religion in the world 
makes it, in some sort, its foundation; but Nature’s “conspiracy of 
silence” about a life beyond the grave is again and again too mach 
for our faith. We do not see the justification for saying that “ Pliny, 
from much clinical observation, declared his opinion that the moment 
of death was the most exquisite instant of life.’ Pliny was an 
official (see his nephew’s account of his occupations, “ Epist.,” iii., 
5), not a physician, and after all, he says nothing more than “non 
nunquam etiam cum ipsa voluntate,” a very much more moderate 
phrase than “the most exquisite instant.” 


Service Afloat; or, the Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. (W. H. 
Allen.)—Sir William Hoste’s naval career coincided with the long 
war with France. He entered the Navy as a midshipman on board 
the ‘Agamemnon,’ and attracted the favourable notice of Nelson, who 
declared that he “ would shine in the service.” He was present at 
the battles of Cape St. Vincent and the Nile, and shortly after the 
latter battle, being then eighteen years of age, was put in command 
of the ‘ Mutine,’ brig. In 1801, when he was not quite twenty-two, 
we find him extremely impatient for his post-rank. “I am the oldest 
Commander on the station,’ he writes, “and likely to continue so, 
under the present Commander-in-Chief.’’ The promotion came next 
year. He continued to serve with but few intermissions of rest, 
finding his special opportunities of distinction in the campaign in 
the Adriatic, and especially in the capture of Cattaro and Ragusa. 
For these services he was made a Baronet. A very interesting 
book this, the record of a singularly blameless career. To- 
gether with this may be mentioned Leaves from Memory’s Log- 
Book. By “An Ancient Mariner.” Compiled and edited by C. A. 
Montrésor. (W. H. Allen.)—The career of the officer from whose 
diary these records are drawn began when that of Sir W. Hoste was 
drawing toaclose. His first service was in the ‘Cambridge,’ and his 








early recollections take him back to the South American War of 
Independence. We find him, of course, impatient for promotion, but 
much more modest in his expectations than the sailor of a previous 
generation. He does not give us exact dates, but we calculate that 
he was still a Mate when Hoste was a Post-Captain. Tho West 
Indies, the West Coast of Africa, and the Pacific Islands were suc 
cessively the scenes of his service, active enough, and of course 
involving many dangers, but not bringing him into actual warfare 
In fact, his was a typical naval career of the long peace, as Sir W. 
Hoste’s was of the lorg war. In its way, it is equally worth reading. 


Some Chinese Ghosts. By Lafeadia Hearn. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston, U.S.A.)—These Chinese. legends show, in some instances, the 
curious resemblances which run through all the folk-lore of the world. 
The first story, for instance, ‘ The Soul of the Great Bell,” suggests 
curious reminiscences. A bell-founder is commanded to cast a monster 
bell for the Emperor. He fails again and again. His daughter learng 
from a soothsayer that “the blood of a virgin must be mixed with the 
metals in their fusion,” and leaps into the flood of metal. All that ig 
left of her is a little shoe which her serving-woman, who has tried to 
keep her back, still holds in her hand. Hence we have a curious 
mixture of Jephthah’s daughter, Iphigenia, and the slipper of Empe- 
docles. “The Story of Ming-Y,” a Luis of a remote antiquity, who 
assumes again a human shape, has its parallels; and so has the 
appearance of the wraith of Yen-Tchin-King. The style of the 
legends is flowery, but not exactly after the Chinese fashion. 

Municipal Records of the City of Carlisle. dited by R. S. 
Ferguson, M.A.,and W. Nauson, B.A. (Thurnam and Sons, Carlisle ; 
Bell and Sons, London.)—Most of this volume, which is one of the 
publications of the “Cumberland and Westmoreland Archeological 
Society,” is occupied with extracts from the records of the Carlisle 
Guilds. Of these there were eight, the chief being the “ Merchants’ 
Guild.” By “merchant” was meant any trader who was not an 
actual manual worker. Its numbers were largely augmented by 
persons not traders, who had the freedom by inheritance. The seven 
Manual Guilds were the Weavers, Smiths, Tailors, Tanners, Shoe- 
makers, Glovers, and Butchers, three of them, it is observed, being 
concerned with the manufacture of leather. The books of these 
Guilds still exist. Indeed, the Guilds themselves still survive, it would 
seem, though, of course, in an inactive condition. The preliminary 
chapters contain a valuable account of the growth of the Carlisle 
Municipality. Records of prices at various times are among the 
most valuable items. In 1606, for instance, we find tobacco charged 
at 7d. per lb. This is a curious contrast to what it was a hundred 
years before, when it cost several shillings per ounce, and to what it 
isnow. We find the Carlisle people keeping the strictest watch against 
the employment of Scotchmen. Modern legislation is anticipated in 
the fining of one Andrew Foster for suffering ‘‘ honest men’s children 
to drink stipple in his house.’ Women’s labour was jealously 
regarded, for Isaac Tully ia fined 11s. for allowing a sister to sell his 
goods. ‘Tully, however, refused to pay. Oue Lowther was fined £8 
for marrying before his apprenticeship was out, and, failing to pay, 
was shut out of the Guild, Curious little bits of our ancestors’ life, 
it will be seen, abound. 

Our Earth and its Story. By Robert Brown, Ph.D. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Dr. R. Brown, already favourably known for his valuable 
works, ‘The Peoples of the World” and “The Countries of the 
World,” has now increased the obligation under which students of 
geography already feel themselves to him, by this “ Popular Treatise 
on Physical Geography.” Sach subjects as “The Earth’s Crust,” 
“The Stratified and Unstratified Rocks,” the vexed question of the 
fluidity or non-fluidity of the earth’s interior, the causes of the action 
of geysers, volcanoes, earthquakes, the action of rivers, waterfalls, 
caverns, &c., are summarily treated in a most interesting fashion. Dr. 
Brown has attained a highly successful method of popularising 
science. He is never superficial, but he is never dull. His admirable 
letterpress in this instance is supplemented and explained by an 
abundance of illustrations. The twelve coloured plates are excellent 
specimens of their kind, as, in their degree, are the two hundred 
woodcuts. 

Schoolboy Stories. By Ascot R. Hope. (Nimmo and Co.)— 
There is no doubt about Mr. Hope’s schoolboys being real creatures. 
They are not heroic, they are not extraordinarily virtuous or vicious; 
but they are ordinary human beings, and not at all the less in- 
teresting for that. Once, we think, the author slips into caricature 
andimprobability. Boys are not admitted into a great Public School 
in the haphazard kind of way in which Messrs. Robbin and company 
were about to be admitted into the school here mentioned. 


The Herb of the Field. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is a “ revised and corrected” reprint of a book which first 
appeared more than thirty-four years ago. These thirty-four years, 
as she remarks, have made the system of Linnzeus obsolete; and the 
author has consequently adapted her book to the Natural system, 
The substance of the book happily remains unaltered. The firat 
twelve chapters are devoted to flowers of the twelve months (begin- 
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ning with February, as really starting the visible growth of the 
year). Nearly thirty chapters following take the plants in classes. 
A systematised catalogue follows of ‘Common English Plants.” We 
need hardly say that Miss Yonge’s pen gives a new charm to a 
delightful subject. 








i 9” LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBE RTY FANCY, BALL, DINNER, and 
ART EVENING COSTUMES. 


F A B K j Cc S ; SpeciaL SKETCHES IN ANY DeEsIGN OR PERIOD, 
For the SEASON, | FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


Patterns Post-F REE. ' Rast India House, ? 


LIBERTY & CO. &Chesham House, REGENT STREET, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


| W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
| Physicians? JOS. G@. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
| 


SMEDLEY '’S. | M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident). 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c, 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


MATLOCK. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108.9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 
By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Full-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 

“‘ The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balis given of 
late years.’— Morning Post. 

** What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘ Fancy Dres:es 
Described.’ ’—Daily Teli graph. 

‘The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’—Queen. 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


WYMAN and SONS, Great Queen Street, W.C. ; 
d 


an 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE SIREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS. 


(Rre.) 


GENUINE ONLY 
DIRECT FROM 
TON AND SONS, 
READING. 


Pricep Lists POSsT-FRER. 





Sut 





{| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
| SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
| Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


Oo U R | Browning’s axis-cnt pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
| angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S. | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
| pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6€.—Full particulars of 
| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 

| and testimonials, post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
estD. ASSURANCH. _ 183. 


DIVISION of PROFITS.—£612,900 is now 
being apporvioned amongst the members, 
showing an average return of more than 38 
per cent. on the amount paid in premiums 
during the past five years. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


LENT OFFERINGS. 


HOME MISSIONS 
OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


(ADDITIONAL CURATES’ SOCIETY.) 


ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 
LONDON, W.C. 





** It would be totally impossible for the present work of the Church of England to 
be carried on with half its efficiency if it were not for the help of this Society in our 
most important places.”—ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


“* The best of the excellent Church Societies,’—Lord ADDINGTON. 
(PHE SOCIETY AIMS at bringing the good tidings of the 
Gospel to the EARS ard HEARTS of the ignorant and indifferent IN 
OUR OWN LAND. 


858 GRANTS VOTED, AMOUNTING TO £56,000 A YEAR. 


An EARNEST APPEAL is made for INCREASED SUPPORT, so urgently 
needed both for the maintenance of the Grants already voted towards the Stipends 
of Home Mission Curate:, as well as for affording similar Aid to numerous other 
PARISHES, POOR, POPULOUS, and yet ILL-SU PPLIED with the CHURCH’S 
MINISTRY. 

The Employment of additional MISSIONARY CLERGY implies increased 
Ministrations to the WANTS, PHYSICAL as well as SPIRITUAL, of the poor. 


CHURCH COLLECTIONS, ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, and DONATIONS 


will be thankfully received. COLLECTING-BOXES (for which 





application should be made to the Secretary) will be supplied 





through the local Clergy to those who will kindly undertake to 





collect. 
Cheques, Postal and Post-Ojice Orders, should be crossed “ Messrs. CO UTTS.” 


JOHN GEORGE DEED, M.A., Secretary. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’8 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 








Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath. It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 


} 
| 
| 
| 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION.—The ANNUAL 

MEETING will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS on SATURDAY, March 

8rd, when an Address will be given by Sir WILLIAM W. HUNTER K.C.S.L, 

C.I.E., LL.D., on “ Recent Movements in India.” The Rizht Hon. Lord HOB- 
HOUSE will take the Chair at 4p. m. E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 








HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 

such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 

unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 
write to Mr and Mrs. R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 








JELMSLEY HOUSE, WIMBLEDON, SURREY. 
PREPARATION for ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, and other PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





Prrycrpat—Rev. W. A. BRYAN, M.A. (late F. J. Sonnenschein, Esq.) 
Terms, 90 Guineas. 
Areduction of one-third made for—(a), Bona-fide candidates for scholarships ; (5), 
Sons of widows of clergy and professional men; (c), Boys under 10 years of age. 
The house is situated in one of the best parts of Wimbledon, about five minutes’ 





walk from the Common. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—@—— 
Adelaide Ristori, Studies and Memories, cr 8VO_ ..........c0.0008 ....(W. H. Allen) 5/0 
Appleton’s Atlas of the Unite States, 8vo ....... ....(Appleton) 6/6 
PA UL.) ROE BIPTROE OE BND 5-5 xscesicsesoseaensersvossesaswececoerssocerses (Head) 1/6 
Attwell (H.), The Italian Masters, cr 8V0 ..........cssceccsssessscoesseceees ....(8. Low) 38/6 
Backhouse (E.), Martyr Scenes of the 16tk and 17th Centuries, 4to(Hamilton) 7/6 
Balch (W. R.), Every-Day Dictionary, cr Svo............000.0. (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 







Balch (W. R.), Ready Reference Dictionary, cr 8vo 


... (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Bassett (G. H.), The Book of Antrim, cr 8vo 2 


ealey, Bryers, & Co.) 


Beaconsfield (Lord), by T. E. Kebbel, cr 8v0................ccceeeeeeee (W. H. Allen) 2/6 
Bernard (H. N.), The Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus ...... (Nisbet) 6/0 
Book of Verse, by “J. R. W.,”? 12mo0 ...........cceceeee siiehashensainamaiiil (C. K. Paul) 2/6 
Bownes (J.), A Vision of Martyrs, 12mv.............:scceceeeeeeeeee “sa 










Brannt (W. T.), Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Fats, 8vo 
Carles (W. R.), Life in Corea, 8vo........... Speathacnnndekemboavacees sone 



















Cecil (T.), Massage Séche, cr 80 ................cccecccsssecsscovece-00e 

Cockburn (Lord), Trials for Sedition in Scotland, 2 vols. 8vo. 0 
Drought (C. E.), The Music of the Cross, 12mo. 6 
BORNE 1S, Bey WO IOI, OP OVO oo55.55..c505000nssneeesseevesveusecorsonsheseunsssee (E. Stock) 5/0 
Forbes (Bishop), Memoir of, by D. Mackey, cr 8vo.. .(C. K, Paul) 7/6 
Gardiner (L.), His Heritage, cr 8V0 ..........4.-cc.ceeeees (C.K. Paul) 6/0 
Gozlan (L.), Emotions of Polydore Ma .(Vizetelly) 3/6 
eee, Fr in” OP BHO ciccesccrccnsoscescsvsesrsecessoes me & Downey) 6/0 
Grundy (C. H.), Four of Our Lives on Earth, 18mo............ (W. W. Garner} 1/6 
Heath (G.), Tell me Why ! Ceremonies of the Church, cr 8vo............ (S. Low) 2/6 
Higgs (J. F.), Silver Wedding, folio...................ceceeseeceeees (Griffith & Farran) 2/0 
History of the Achzean League, edited by W. W. Capes, 12mo ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Holmes (O. W.), Our Hundred Days in Europe, 4th edition ............ (8S. Low) 15/0 
Hopkinson (A. M.), Vere Thornleigh’s Inheritance, cr 8vo...(Lond, Lit. Soc.) 6/0 
Horton (R. F.), Inspiration and the Bible, cr 8vo ........... ppabbenlnanv calm (Unwin) 6/0 
Inge (W. R.), Society in Rome under the Caxsars, cr 8vo ............... (Murray) 6/0 
Kirby (T. F.), Winchester Scholars, 80 ..........00.008 «...(Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 
Kortright (F. A.), A Bohemian Love-Story, cr 8vo 0/6 
Lenten Readings for Daily Meditation, 12mo.......... 6 
Little (A. J.). Throngh the Yang-tre Gorges, 8V0...........0.00seeceeeeneee (Ss. L 6 
McDonnell (W. D.), History, &c.. of Various Theories of Wages ......( 2/0 
More (H.), by C. M. Yonge, cr 8v0_ .......00.. .(W. H. Allen) 3/6 
Morley (H.), Fnglish Writers, Vol. II., cr 8v (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
My Telescope, by a Quekett Club Man, Cr 8V0 .........:c0ccecosseeseeseereeees (Roper) 2/6 
Notley (F. E. M.), Love’s Crosses, cr 8V0 ..........0 phaay .(S. Blackett) 2/6 
Patton (J. H.), Nstural Resources of the United States, 8vo ......(Appleton) 12/6 
Pemberton (T. E ), Charles Dickens and the Stage, er 8vo_ ............ (Redway) 60 
Plato’s Timeus, Introduction, &c., by R. D. Archer-Hind, 8vo ...(Macmillan) 16/0 
Rees (J.), Seven Blood-Sheddings of Jesus, 12m0 ............-000c0008 (Skeflington) 2;0 
Renan (K.), History of the People «f Israel, 8vo ............ (Chapman & Hall) 14,0 
Robinson (F. W.), Jane Cameron, Female Convict, cr 8vo.........(8. Blackett) 3/6 
Roman Question in Letters to a Friend, Cr 8V0 ........6..c000 eeeceeeeceeees (Masters) 3/0 


Russell (Lord), Personal Reminiscences, by F. W. B. Dunne, cr 8vo(E. Stock) 2/6 
Shelley (P. B.): a Monograph, by H. S. Salt, 12mo ... (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Sloane (Tf. O’C.), Home Kxperiments in Science, cr 8v .... (8. Low) 
Stuart (J ), History of Christianity, 8vo .. s & Norgate) 1: 
Tale of Eyam, by an Old Blue, er 8vo....... (R. Keene) 
Taylor (H.), Morality of Nations, cr 8vO ...........:.cc.cereeee ....(C. K. Paul) 
Theal (G. M:C.), History of South Africa, 1486-1691, cr Svo ...(Sonnenschein) 1 
Virgil’s Eneid, Book ix., edited by H. M. S.ephenson, 18mo ...... (Macmillan) 1/6 
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TO DTOH 


/6 
0 
0 
0 


or 


Virginia Tennant, 2 vols. Cr 8V0.........cccccrssesccsescceccesescenes (Hurst & Biackett) 21/0 
Watson (R. A.), Gospels of Yesterday, cr 8VO ........cccessssesseeseeceeceeees (Nisbet) 5/0 
WMOINE (E.), THE TslAHAs, OF Bvo.........000.scsccersonsecssseanrssecsneneces (Longmans) 6/0 
Wilkes (H.), Memoir of, by J. Wood, cr 8vo .(Hodder & Stoughton) 4/0 
Wilson (J. C.), Fever-Nursing, cr 8vo........ (Pentland) 4/6 


Zola (E ), Fat and Thin, cr 8vo.............. (Vizetelly) 6/0 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 

—The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will 
CLOSE SATURDAY, March 3rd. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 
1s; Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 
fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 18+8. For Competition the Secretary of 
State will offer Fi'teen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Fonr of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1883, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 














With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


EAD-MISTRESS WANTED.—Applications are invited 
for the appointwent of a HEAD-MISTRESS to a High School (Girls’) of 
the First Grade, under the Church Schools Company, Limited, tu be opened at 
Leicester after Easter. 
A similar appointment to another School may also be made at the same time. 
Particulars will be forwarded by the SECRETARY, 2 Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
on receipt of an envelope stawped and addresed, 


S': ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B I R EC K BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on | 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, | 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 


stablished 1837, 


Paid-up Capital 


| 7 HE UNTON BANK of A CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 
| AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, ROUND. 
| E Incorporated 1880, 





Reserve Fand............. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


| T. DUNSTAN’S SENIOR EXHIBITIONS.—Three 

* Exhibitions, each of the value of £100 a year for three years, will be 
awarded on the results of an Examination to be held in June, 1838, to girls under 
19 on the first day of the Examination, and resident within the area of the 
Metropolis as defined in the Elementary Education Act, 1870. The Exhibitions 
will be for the purpose of enabling the holders to fit themselves for the practice 
of teaching, or the medical or any other profession, and will be tenable at any 
place of higher education approved by the Governors. The Exhibitioners must, 
in the opinion of the Governors, be in need of assistance for the above purpose, 
and they will not be allowed to hold any other Exhibition, Scholarship, or similar 
emo!ument, without permission from the Governors, 

Forms of Entry for the Examination may be obtained on application to HUGH 
COOKE, Esq., Clerk to the Governors of the Charities of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, 

The forms must be returned, filled up, on or before April 30th. 

The Examination will be in Two Parts. 

The subjects of Part I., in which every candidate must satisfy the Examiners, 
will be Elementary Latin, Elementary Mathematics, English Literature, including 
an essay on some subjects taken from English History. 

The subjects of Part II., of which no candidate will be allowed to tike more 
than four, will be:—Advanced Latin; Greek, or French and German; Natural 
Science ; Advanced Mathematics,—i.e: (1) Algebra: (2) Geometry, (3) Trigono- 
metry and Conic Sections. 

The Exhibitions will be awarded either for aggregate merit or for special 
proficiency in either Languages, Mathematics, or Natural Science. 

The candidates recommended for Exhibitions will be required to make a definite 

statement to the Governors as to the course of study which they desire to pursue 


T. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, CATFORD BRIDGE, 
LEWISHAM, §.E. 

The Governors of the Charities of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East invite appplica- 
tions for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this College, established under a scheme 
of the Charity Commissioners, and now in course of erection, with a view to being 
opened in October next. ‘ 

The College will provide a liberal education for 400 boys, from eight to seven- 
teen years of age, of whom 60 will be boarders in a Hostel, and is built with a 
view to enlargement. The education given will aim at fitting the scholars for 
manufacturing, commercial, and professional pursuits, special attention being 
paid to scientific, technical, and commercial education, in connection with which 
excellent Laboratories, Lecture Rooms, &c., will be provided. h 

The subjects taught in accordance with the scheme will comprise :—Realing, 
Writing, Arithmetic; Geography and History; English Grammar, Composition, 
and Literature ; Mathematics; Latin, French, and German; Natural Science ; 
Drawing, Drill, and Vocal Music; Greek (on payment of extra fee). 

The Head-Master, who must be a Graduate in Honours of some University in 
the United Kingdom, and between 25 and 35 years of age on October lst next, 
will be provided with an official residence. The Stipend will be £150 per annum, 
with a capitation-fee per head of £3 for each boy not beyond the number of 10), 
£2 for each between 100 and 200, and not less than £1, nor more than £2, beyond 
that number (i.e., say £850 per annum on the basis of 400 scholars). 

Applications in writing, stating qualifications, accompanied by suitable 
references, and by not more than three testimonials (one of which should give 
evidence of applicant’s scientific acquirements), tobe sent to HUGH COOKE, Esq, 
Clerk to the Governors of the Charities of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, St. Dunstan’s 
Buildings, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C., before March 13th, 1883, 

The appointment will probably be made in April, but the duties will not com- 
mence until October next. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Classes for Degree Examinations of the University of London and for General 
Education. 
Practical work in Biological, Chemical, and Physical Laboratories, 
The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, February 23rd. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 














|. ataiaed COLLEGE (for LADIES) ART SCHOOL. 
Visttor—E. LONG, R.A. 
Proressor—F, SMALLFIKLD, A.R.W.S. 
ASSISTANT-TEACHER—Miss M. A. HEATH. 
Classes for Painting from the Draped Living Model, the Antique, &. Classes 
al:o for Beginners, B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


YOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 

XV EGHAM, SURREY. 

PrincipAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 18th. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination at the 
College on Wednesday and Thursday, March 2lst and 22nd, unless they have 
already passed an exam nation accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, 
lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (LL weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
: OFFERED for COMPETITION in 1888, Examination on March 14th, 
15th, and 16th, at Rossall or at Oxford, 
Scholarships vary in value from 70 guineas (covering fees) to £20 per annum. 
Subjects of examination mainly classical or mathematical. 
For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 
Fleetwood, 
TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 














PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 


voosbesevesscaes . 980,000 





charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 


Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of | 


Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March 5lst, 1884. 





HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
wa claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 
WILLIAM ©. achOnALD. Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
| TRLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
| Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
| for collection, 
| DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
| which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
London, May, 1887. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





| @OLD MEDAL, 





Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 
West-EnD OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orric—E—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRiSH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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es TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 

WARDROBES. 
For dress or ordinary wear. Best 
ROBINSON qualitylong-cloth,with 4-fold finest 
sf linen fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 
any . (to measure or ag 2s —. 
Gentlemen are invited to send for 
CLEAVER 8 cuttings . materials a also 
atterns of our newest styles in 
MATCHLESS ancy-Ootton, Flannel, Silk, and 
HIRTS. Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 

8 af to any part of the world. 





With best materials in 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, | 


for 14s the bag og We OLD SHIRTS 
refit none under this figure. 
hn 7 a Py 9 - MADE AS G00D 
inen Collars, Cuffs, &c., an 
txinds of Linen Goods post- AS NEW. 
free to any part. | 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
_ (Telegraphic Address, ‘LINEN ’’), BELFAST, 
EPP s’S§ 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
Cc OC O A. 


RY’S 
F URE 


Pee ENTRATED 
Cpe. 


“‘T consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R.STaNLEy, 
M.D. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Inpicers- 

TION.—How much thought has been bestowed, 
and what voluminous treatises have been written 
upon this universal and distressing disease, which is 
with certainty and safety dispelled without fear of 
relapse by a course of this purifying, soothing, and 
tonic medicine. It acts directly on the stomach, liver, 
and bowels—then indirectly, though no less eff ectively, 





[SOCnPORATED SOCIETY of 
AUTHORS. 


PRESIDENT— 
The Right Hon. LORD TENNYSON, D.C.L. 

Tnexperienced Authors in correspondence with 
publishers are requested not to sign any agreement, 
and not to part with any right, without first com- 
municating with the Secretaries. 

Authors are strongly recommended to reply to no 
advertisements soliciting MSS. for publication with- 
out taking the advice of the Secretaries, 

By order, 
A. G. ROSS, Hon. Sec. 
JAS. STANLEY LITYLE, Executive Sec. 

4 Portugal Street, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists, post-free. 
PER DOZEN: 
1/2 








Children’s : Hemstitched 

Ladies’ ..... ar 2/11} 

Gent’s ..... iasecsieeiiaiiin ri eae 411 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


|: ones & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


porn MEATS. Also, 





| | reoeme of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


puRtLy SOUP, and JELIY,andother 





ars for INVALIDS. 





on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, introd g 
such order throughout the entire system that har- 
mony dwells between cach organ and its functions. 
Dyspepsia need no longer be the bugbear of the 
public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully competent to 
subdue the most chronic and distressing cases of im- 


sufferer to health, strength, and cheerfulness. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


| 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


paired digestion, and to restore the miserable | 


MAYFAIR, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN S. 


@@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
dilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 


188 STRAND. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s Gd each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





Ready February 18th. 


WORDS FOR TRUTH. 
By RICHARD F. LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Price Sixpence. 


KENT and CO, 23 Paternoster Row, EC. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
The New Edition, in 10 volumes. 
Published in cloth at 10s per vol., offered for 7s 6d. 
Published in half-morocco at 153 per vol., 
offered for lls 3d. 

Postage, 9d extra. Vol. I. ready MARCH Ist. 
A. WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), 

18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Prospectus free on application. 


ELLY and CO.’S NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS just issued for 1888 :— 


post OFFICE LONDON DIREC- 
TORY. Price 40:. 


ERCHANTS, MANUFAC. 
pit, TURESS, and SHIPPERS’ DIRECTORY. 
rice vV2. 


ANDBOOK to the TITLED, 
LANDED, and OFFICIAL CLASSES, 
Price 16s, 


ERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and 
RUTLAND DIRECTORY. Price 30s. 


) Figuaiaimeaas BUILDERS’ PRICE- 
BOOK. Price 4s. 





NCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY’S 
PA CALENDAR and LAW DIRECTORY for 1888. 


EBRETT. 
EBRETT, 1888, ready. 
EBRETT contains the Latest and 


Fullest Information of ary Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage. Cloth, gilt edges, 31s 6d; or 2 vols., 
163 each. 

London: Rout of Hoxour OrFice, 160 Fleet Street. 
RAYERS for ONE and ALL. With 
Bible Readings and Numbers chosen from 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern.” For Family Use. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
Bickers and Soy, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


“ Just published, price 1s ; by post, 1s 4$d. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1888, 
London: Macm1ttan & Co. Manchester: J. Cornisu. 





Just published, price 6d; per post, 7d. 
ABOUR and INDEPENDENCE; 
or, Profitable Work for those in Need of it. 

By A. E. Petrie, Assistant-Commissary-General, Ret. 

A Comprehensive Scheme for the Actual Removal of 

Distress arising from Poverty, with a Chapter upon 

our Foreign Population. 

London: EpwaArp STanFrorD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
“Just published, 636 pp., 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
RINCIPLES of CHRISTIANITY: 

being an Essay towards a more Correct Appre- 
hension of Christian Doctrine, mainly Soteriological. 

By James Stuart, M.A. 

WiLtiams and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, neatly printed, Svo, price 6d ; 
post-free, 64d. 

VHE POPULARISATION of ART 

CRITICISM. An Address by Epwarp R, 

RusseLt (late M.P. for Bridgeton, Glasgow). 

Delivered at the Liverpool School of Art, February 

Ist, 1888, 

Liverpool: Henry YounG and Sons, 12 South 

Castle Street. 





Now ready, 56th Edition, price 2s. 

TIVHE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. By a Lavy. The Original Authorised 

Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxiyn and Co., Stationers’ Hali 
Court. 


ls, post-free. 


OLD CATCHING, 
VENTING, COLD CURING. 
CuarkE, M.D. J. Epps and Co., 
Streot, and 170 Piccadilly. 
™ BOOK-BUYERS. — A_ Special 
Catalogue of Good Standard Books in all 
classes of Literature, at reduced prices, is now ready, 
gratis and post-free; 3d in the 1s discount off new 
books.—KERBY and CO. (late Kerby and Endean) 
440 Oxford Street, W. 


COLD PRE- 
By Joun H. 
{8 Threadneedle 
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CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES.—SPECIALITIES. 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas, 
£2 7s 6d to £2 12s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas, £3 3s and £3 13s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ Systena. _ 





IRON-FRAMED MIGNON OOTTAGE, in 


Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas, — £4 4s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas, £7 78 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. ——— 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
scale only by themselves. Special terms if paid in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to suit the convenience of customers. Full particulars free on application. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 











CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anv 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


DIRECTORS, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHairnMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esgq., M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

Rey. Canon BLACKLEY, "M.A The ARUHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 

Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. Rev, Canon LONSDALE, 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M ne The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 

Rev. Canon PROTHER), M.A. 


The DEAN of BRISTOL. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 


Rey. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
Rev. 0. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. | Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THY NN, Esq., M.A. 
Rey. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACH, D.D. 
Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 

Puysic1an—Dr, STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


snceancanaal eaeeranenaan JuNE Ist, 1887, 





Accumulated Funds __.., one ae ose oon set ove w+ §=£3,349,535 
Annual Income ... isk ooo pee see ove <i 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1986 san , PA ove yes web 486, 





The Society offers the following advantages :—1, prennree Seourity. 2. E y of Ma t; no 
Agents being employed or Commission pud. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4, Claims Paid imme diately on Proof of Title. 5. Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance, 6. No Shareholders ; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. pee 

Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
Reduced Premium under Special | — —~\ 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits. 

















oan 
AGE, #8. a. | ~~ AGE, | £8. da. | 
| 25 201 8 | 25 1618 
| 30 23.5 4 | 30 | 18 10 10 | 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
| 40 31 1 8 | 40 | 24.17 6 
45 36 8 4 45 28.19 2 
| 50 43.13 4 | __—50 | 3419 2 








Contes of the 58th yreeners Report, Prospectuses, Forms a Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8 MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





COLDS 


ALL SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


y 
D R. DUNBAR’S AL KARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often eure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 24 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAK, care of Messrs, F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edvard Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


WHO 


USE LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 











RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 
NOW READY, THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE CHANNINGS,. 
By Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s 63, neatly bound in scarlet 
cloth. The 80th Thousand, 


Uniform with the above. 
THE TWO HUNDREDTH THOUSAND OF 


EAST LYNNE. 


Also by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


The LAST of the VALOIS: 


and the Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1589, 

By CaTHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady JACKSON, In2 

vols. large crown 8vo, with ‘Portraits on steel, 24s, 

‘* Pleasantly and clearly written, it is very likely to 

inoculate its readers with an appetite for reading 

French history, one of the highest of li iterary 
pleasures,”—S?, James’s Gazette. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and 


REMINISCENCES of Sir DOUGLAS FORSYTH, 
K.C.8.1., C.B. Edited by his Daughter, Eruen 
FoRsytu. In demy 8vo, with Portrait on steel, 
and Map, 12s 6d. 

‘The volume forms an extremely interesting, in. 
—— and useful record of a typical English life,” 
—Record, 

‘‘A worthy record of a career spent in furthering 
the interests of social and moral civilisation.’”— 
Morning Post, 


MEMOIRS of the PRIN- 


CESSE DE LIGNE. Edited by Lucien Perey. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, with Portrait of the 
Princess. 

‘These memoirs present to us a series of vivid 
pictures of a state of society which has happily 
ceased to exist. We are not aware that in the whole 
range of French memoirs there is another instance 
of any narrative from so usefula pen, This precions 
morsel must be ascribed to che Sarmatian precocity 
of the anthoress. Her talents expanded with a 
rapidity that defies and baffles scepticism,’’—Edin- 
burgh Review, 

“A very delightful book.” — Spectator. 





FOURTH EDITION, 


WILLIAM POWELL 


FRITH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY and RE&MINIS- 
CENCES. Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
2 witahessnte 30s, 


NEW WORKS OF VICTION. 


A NEW NC NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHICH SHALL IT BE?” 


A LIFE INTEREST. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER, 
Author of “‘ The Wooing o’t,’”’ “‘ Her Dearest Foe,’”’ 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


HIS COUSIN BETTY. By 


Miss F, M. PEarD, Author of ‘* Near Neighbours,” 
&e. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The picture of the Amhersts’ life in the heart of 
Devonshire and the frame in which it is placed are 
alike charming. Tie perception of the be uties of 
Nature ani the faculty of showing them such a; they 
exist to others are amony the best traits of modern 
fiction. Miss Peard possesses both in no ordinary 
degree. ‘ His Cousin Betty’ is in every way 2 figure 
suited to this graceful setting. ‘The novel is refreshing 
from the quiet refinement of its tone, ial is by no 
means devoid of incident.’ — Morning Px 


YOUNG MISTLEY. A \ New 


Novel. In 2 vols. crown 8y0, 

“The characters are well drawn, and in effective 
contrast one with the other A veraceful and 
pleasing story, with an attractive hervine and a 
gallant | hero.”’—Athenenm 

“*Young Mistley’ is the work of an apparently 
newaunthor. It is highly promising, the writer being 
correct, pleasant, and humorons, and the people por 
trayed with anusual skill,’—Salurd y Review. 


WHITEPATCH: a Romance 


for Quiet People. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

“ A delightful story of the zood old sort, and yet 
original and even daring......The wri er has managed 
to elicit a tale w hich is interesting, amusing, 
charming. Some re: uders may find it thrilling occa- 
sionally; but that depends upon temp raiment and 
habit of thought. The ‘ Romance’ is just a nice, 
fresh, surprising story, very readably written,’—St. 
James’s Gazette. 


An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. 


By the Author of “ Dr, Edith Romney. In 3 
vols, crown 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


COMPLETION OF PROFESSOR PRESTWICH'S 
GEOLOGY: Chemical, Physical, and 


Stratigraphical. By JoserH Prestwicn, M.A, 
F.R.8., F.G.S. In 2 vols. Voi. II. Chemical, 
Physical, and Stratigraphical. Royal 8vo, with 
Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 36s. 

| Just published 


VOLUME I., ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
GEOLOGY : Chemical, Physical, and 


Stratigraphi‘al. By J. Prestwicn, M.A., F.RS., 
Profe:sor of Geology, Oxford. Vol a Chemical 
and Physical. Royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. 
“Stands out from the long range of modern 
treatises.”’—Academy. 


NEW PART of the OLD LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS. 
OLD LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS.— 
Part III. The Four Gospels from the Munich 
MS. in the Royal Library at Munich. With a 
Fragment from St. John, in toe Hof Bibliothek 
at Vienna. Edited, under the Direction of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, by Henry J. Wuitr, M.A, 
With a Fac-simile, small 4to, paper covers, 12s 6d. 
| Just published. 


NEW EDITION R Mr. SIDGWICK’S 
*“ AGAMEMNON.’ 


ZSCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON. With 
Introduction and Notes by ArtHuR Sip@wics, 
M.A.. Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Master of Rugby School. Third Kdition, 
extra feap, 8vo, in One or Two Parts, cloth, 33, 

[Just published. 


NEW WORK by Dr. MARTINEAU. 
ASTUDY of RELIGION: its Sources 


and Contents. By James Martingau, D.D., 
LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, 
London. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

{Just published. 

“ This, like the ‘Types of Ethical Theory,’ is the 
book not only of a man of remarkable genius, but of 
aman of remarkable genius who has devoted himself 
throughout a long 1 fe to one subject, and has had 
the singular good fortune to gain steadily up to the 
present day not only in the richuess of the material 
which he has amussed for treating that subject, buat 
in the power and judgment that enable him to treat 
it well,’’—Spectator. 


BY THE SAME_AUTHOR 
TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By 


JAMES MartTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., late Principal 
of Manchester New College, London. Second 
Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 15s, 
“The most important and original work which 
English Philosophy bas produced for at least a 
century and a haif,”’—Spectator. 


Mr. W. L. NE det g iE. EDITION of the 
POLIT 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. 


Edited, with an Introduction, Two Prefatory 
Essays, ard Notes Critical and Explanatory, by 
W. L. Newman, M.A., late Reader in Ancient 
History, Osford. Vols. I. and II , 8vo, cloth, 283, 
Vol. I —-Introduction to the “ Polities.””. Vo}. II.— 
Prefatory Essays. Buoks I ana II., Text and Notes. 
[Just published, 
‘A work of the first magnitude im its kind; may 
prove the definitive edition for a long while to come,’ 
—Ounford Magazine. 
“This edition of the ‘ Politics’ when completed 
must rank as the standard one for British students.’ 
—Scottish Leader, 
“A most conscientions, most interesting, and most 
important work.”—Suturday Review. 


PART I, of aNEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS. By 
ALFRED HuGueEs, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Manchester Grammar School. 
Part I. PRACTICAL GEOGR: APHY. With Dia- 
grams, crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s 6d. [Just ready. 
This “ Py actical Geography”’ is based on the results 
of several years’ experience in the Modern side of the 
Manchester Grammar School. It has been Jound 
possible, within the limits of an ordinary term’s geo- 
graphical course, to include the consideration of many 
= “4 of pi roblems which aie not usually treated at 
schoo 


A GREEK TESTAMENT PRIMER. 
An Easy Grammar and Reading-Book for the Use 
of Students beginning Greek. By the hes. 
Epwarp Miter, M.A., Rector of Buekneil. Feap. 
Svo, cloth, 3s 6d, [Just ready. 


NEW WORK by the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. 
Delivered in Westminster Abbey. By the Very 
Rev, GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLE ¥, D.D,, Dean 
of Westminster. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
[Just ready. 
ee * Uniform with “ Lectures on Ecclesiastes.’ 
“this scholarly and yet most effective and popular 
book...... No one who takes up the volume is willing 
to lay it down till he gets to the end of it.’ —Spectator. 


A NEW VOLUME of the CLARENDON PRESS 
SERIES of GERMAN CLASSICS. 


BECKER’S FRIEDRICH der GROSSE. 
kdited, with Notes and Historical Intreduction, 
by ©. fs Bu CHHEIM, Phil. Doc., Professor of 
German at King’s ¢ Jolle: ze, London, Editor of the 
Clarendon Press Series of Ge rman Classies. Extra 

* feap. 8v0, cloth, 3s Gi. Just published. 
Dr. theim,’ by his excellent editions of the 
es, has doue far more than any other 
ward ihe study of Germen in England and 
ae v.’—Westminster Review, 

ull Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, 

CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AMEN CORNER, E.C. 















CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPA DIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
NEW EDITION. 


ON MARCH ist, 1888, WILL BE PUBLISHED VOLUME I. 


Price 103, cloth; 15s, half-morocco. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN VOLUMES. 


The Work will also be issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s, to be completed in 74 Parts, 
(exclusive of Maps). Part I. will appear on March Ist, 1888. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYLOPEDIA is convenient in size, moderate in price, and so 
arranged that every subject in the field of human knowledge can be referred to without 
difficulty. This New Edition, in preparing which the Editorial Staff has had the assistance 
of eminent specialists in all departments, has been rewritten, and is printed from new, clear 
type, with fresh Illastrations and Maps. 


The Work may be ordered from any Bookseller, and Prospectus, with Specimen Page, 
may be had on application. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


VOLS. I. 





and II. NOW READY. 





To be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 10s 61 each. 


THE 


HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE 


EDITED BY 
HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With NOTES and INTRODUCTIONS to each Play by F, A. MARSHALL and other Shakesperian 
Scholars. 
And nearly 600 ILLUSTRATION $ by G)2D0% DROWNE. 
* Edited in a really good workmanlike manner, and beautifully pri:ted. Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustra- 
tions are amongst the most perfect things of the kind that »v have ever scen.’’—Sft. James’s Gazette. 


“This handsomely printed edition aims at beiog popular and ;1actical, and will win public recognition 
by its unique and serviceable qualities.’’—Spectator. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, Ju ly 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Richt Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, oe 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘“ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. es 
J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODY . “4 
Is a Certain Care in enaiin DYSENTERY, DIARKHG@A, COLICS, a 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLL is BROW NES 3 CHLORODYNE 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompunies each bottle. 7 
SoLe MaNuracturER—J. T. temnindienntondietmniial 33 Great Russell St., W.C. Iu Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


7 


on the 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


D 1 NN N E F OF RD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
M A G N E S [ A be aaal aoe vtucol Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


64, 5s, 10 


THE 


and 183. For Non-Smokers, 


r for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a cens 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
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THE SECOND EDITION OF THIS 
POPULAR STORY OF IRISH LIFE 
IN THE DAYS OF CROMWELL IS 
NOW READY. 


E T H N E. 


Edited by Mrs. M. FIELD, Author of “ Mixed Pickles,” &c. 


With Etched Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 


* This is, without exaggeration, one of the most beautiful stories of ancient Irish 
life that has ever come under our notice. The character of Ethne is a master. 
piece.’”’—Public Opinion. 

“The interest of the story is admirably kept up from beginning to end,”— 
Standard, 

“Mrs. Field has produced a very attractive and interesting book.”’—Guardian, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


THE PARISH GUIDE. 


A Complete Handbook, giving Information concerning every kind of Parochial 
Institution and Organisation, in both Town and Country Parishes, 
for the Use of Clergy and Lay Helpers, 


Edited by the Rev. THEODORE JOHNSON, 
Author of ‘The Clergyman’s Ready Reference Register,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


Now ready, price 23; or post-free, 23 6d, 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1888, Forty- 


third Annual Issue, containing full particulars of every Newspaper, Maga- 

zine, Review, and Periodical published in the United Kingdom, and also the Class 

Papers and Periodicals; an Articleon the Newspaper Libel Act, 1881, by W. F. 

Finlason, Esq. ; the Continental, Colonial, Indian and American Papers ; with the 
Newspaper Map and Maps of the World and the Australian Colonies. 

London: ©. MircHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 and 13 Red Lion 

Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 











LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 
comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom, Mild and equable tempera- 

ture and absence of ail extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
UprEAM, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. = Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... si “ ee ok ey ie ae Sperry, On | ake, eee, 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
lonies, America, France, Germany oe AO’ Cie Biwi 7 SB 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ate: BE Bcc 016 3..... oo 8 2 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 

OvTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page 2000 pnsbbbiesiohenesnessesueoashuee £10 10 0| Narrow Column........... srereveree £3 10 6 
Half-Page....... «« 5 5 O| Half-Column ...... » 2686 
Quarter-Page . 212 6| Quarter-Column . 017 0 


ix lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








Now ready, large crown S8vo, cloth, 6:, 


THE GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOOK. 


A Record of the Forms and Methods of Government in Great Britain, 
and Foreign Countries, 


1888, 
With an Introduction on the Diffusion of Popular Gove 
face of the Globe, and on the Nature and Extent of International Jernaneen, 
'o which is ed a Review of the Chie’ urrences affecti i } 
International Government. ee a Sn One 


Edited by LEWIS SERGEANT, Author of “New Greece,” &c. 


her Colonies, 





NEW VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
CHALDEA, from the Earliest Times to the Rise of Assyria. 


By Zenaipe A. Raaozin, Mem. Soc. Ethnologique, Paris, &c, 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. _— > a oe 


‘* Full of fascinating interest and remarkable ability.’’—Scottish Leade,, 





Recently published. 
IRELAND. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
‘This clear and temperate narrative.’”’—Snectator. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


The CENTURY for MARCH contains an Article on 
“BISMARCK and HIS POLICY,” with 2 Portraits ; ‘‘ The Escape from Libby 
Prison,” Illustrated ; ‘‘Some Pupils of Liszt,’’ Illustrated ; *‘ Life on the Great 
Lonely Plains,’’ Illustrated; and a Richly Illustrated Paper on Salisbury 
Cathedral. Price 1s 4d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





VIZETELLY AND CO."S NEW BOOKS 


The EMOTIONS of POLYDORE MARAS. 


QUIN. By Leon Gozuan. Copiously Illustrated. Post Svo, cloth gilt, 3s 6’. 


The FATAL LEGACY. New Sensational 


Novel, by F. Du BorscosEy. Scarlet cover, price ls, 


FAT and THIN. A Realistic Novel. By 


EmiILr Zoua. Illustrated with 8 Page Engravings. Unabridged Transla- 
tion from the Twenty-fourth French Edition. 6s, 


The SOIL (La TERRE). By Emtte Zona. 


With a Frontispiece by H. Gray. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The BEST PLAYS of JAMES SHIRLEY. 


With an Introduction by Epmunp Gossr. New Volume of the “ Mermaid 
Series,’’ containing 500 pp , and Portrait of James Shirley. 2s 61, 


The BEST PLAYS of THOMAS DEKKER. 


With Introductory Essay and Notes by Ernest Ruys. Containing 520 pp., 
and a View of the OJd Fortune Theatre. 2:3 64, 


RENEE MAUPERIN. By E. and J. pr 


Goncourt. With Page Illustrations by James Tissot. Price 6s. 


A LOVE CRIME. By Pavr Bourcsr. Un- 


abridged Translation from the Seventeenth French Edition. Price 33 61. 


FANNY. By Ernest Feyorav. 


VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 




















Price 3s 6d. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leien Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Ga‘leries_of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from tho Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 

The GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITISTS, Reynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Hoppner, Morland, selected by the late G. W. Reed, from proofs in the 
British Museum, and reproduced by the Autotype process. 

The LIBER STUDIORUM, fac-similed in Autotype from choice proofs lent by 
the Rey. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

The ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. With Notes and 
Memoir by Louis Fagan, Esq. 

The GOOD SHEPHERD: CHRIST and PETER. Autotypes of two noble 
Drawings by Frederick Shields. 

The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR, Autotypes from the Car- 
toons for the Frescoes in South Kensington Museum, by Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 

FREE BY POST, 


“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 32 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. Sent free 
by post on application to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
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CHARLES BURNET AND CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION, now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


LOVE THE FULFILLING OF 
THE LAW. 
Extracts from the Writings and MSS, of the late 
NORMAN MACLEOD, OD.D. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
A. C. MACLEOD. 





The Scotsman says :—‘* Marked by all that made Norman Macleod’s writings so 
wholesome and loveable, by candour, liberality, magnanimity, and strong human 
loving-kindness.” 


The Christian Leader says :—‘‘ A voluma containing the fi nest expression of the 
most exalted moods of its author’s mind and heart. The tender pathos which 
pervades the volume makes it one of the most precious books of the kind in our 
language.”’ 


The Aberdeen Free Press srys:—* The book will be welcom2d in many homes 
as a voice from that ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ which must always gain ‘a glory from its 
being far.’ It is hard to realise that the writer of these pages was once regarded 
asa very dangerous and unsettling influencea. One cannot help thinking how 
many poisoned arrows of misconception were driven home into the heart of him 
who all the whi’e was pouring forth such just and gentle thoughts.” 


The Glasgow Daily Mail says :— We feel as if we were once again in the im- 
mediate presence of that noble personality, listening to the strains of a voice that 
never failed to touch the heart. There is rich Christian niture in this book.” 


The Nonconformist says :—‘* They have the mellownes3 of age with the vigour 
of a heart that has kept its youth, Taese papers are the outcome of a large- 
hearted, clear-headed Christian, in harmony with the widest, which is only 
another way of saying the most Christian, thought of our time.” 


The Leeds Mercury says.—‘‘ It is a pleasant surprise to receive a volume of 
extracts from Dr. Macleod’s unpublished papers. They do not merely recall, 
they all reflect his own noble confession, ‘Lt them call me broad.’ It is a 
beautiful, wise, and elevating book.” 





WORKS BY AUTHOR OF “THE PATHWAY OF PROMISE.” 
FIFTIETH THOUSAND, feap. 8vo, cloth antique, 2s 6a, 
ABLE to SAVE: Encouragement to Patient 
Waiting. 
TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND, feap. 8vo, cloth antique, 23 6d. 


The THRONE of GRACE. On the Duty, 


Privilege, and Blessedness of Prayer. 


ONE HUNDRED and FORTIETH THOUSAND, 32mo, cloth bevelled, red 
edges, ls 6d. 


The PATHWAY of PROMISE. Words of 


Comfort to the Christian Pilgrims. 


Now ready, the Large-Type Edition, feap. Svo, cloth, 23 ¢d. 


The PATHWAY of PROMISE. Words of 
Comfort to the Christian Pilgrims. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


The SCOTTISH PULPIT. From the Refor- 


mation to the Present Day. By the Rev, Witu1am M. Taror, D.D., Author 
of “ Joseph, the Prime Minister,”’ &c. 
The Quiver for December says :—‘‘ Dr. Taylor has entered upon his task with 
patriotic zeal, and there is not a single dull page in his most interesting work.” 
The Leeds Mercury says :— Dr, Taylor writes with the enthusiasm and pride 
of an exiled Scot. We have never read finer or more able tribates than are con- 
tained in this gracefully written, scholarly, and generous book. It is a volume in 
which preachers and students in particular wiil find much that is uplifting.”’ 


SECOND THOUSAND, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
The LIGHT of the AGES (Asia, Africa, 
Europe), By the Rey. H. R. Hawets, M.A. 


This Volume forms an Introduction to the Series on * Christ and Christianity,’’ 
and is a is bird’s-eye’”’ view of the ‘‘ Religious Consciousness of Mankind,” as 
exhibited in the chief Religions of the world before Christ. 


“To lay readers in all the Churches, if they have ears to hear, these fascinating 
books will bring light, wisdom, and religious helpfalness in great variety and 
abundance,” —Literary World, 


London : 


CHARLES BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


1 vol. 8v0, price 18s, 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; 
Or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 

The Times.—‘‘ Mr. Froude’s brilliant book on the West Indies is, perhaps, the 
most enjoyable he has ever written, and hasa wider interest than might be inferred 
from thetitle. Never has he thrown himself with more intensity into those broad 
and burning questions which concern the future of the Empire. Never has he 


found happier opportunity for fervent eloquence or picturesque description, and 
he has seldom di-played his powers to greater advantage.” 








CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN 
EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 
late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B, D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vols. I. and II., crown 8vo, 63 eacu. 


PUBLIC DEBTS: an Essay on the Science 


of Finance. By Henry C. Apams, Ph.D. of the University of Michigan and 
Cornell University. 8vo, 12s 6d, 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


in ENGLAND, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the YEAR 1885. By 
StePnuEN DoweELt, Assistant-Solicitor of Inland Revenue. Second Edition, 
Revised and Altered, 4 vols. 8vo, Vols. I. and II., The History of Taxation, 
2is. Vols. III. and [V., The History of Taxes, 21s, 


CIVILISATION and PROGRESS. 


BEATTIE CrozieR. New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 5s. 

Spectatov.—‘‘ The testimony which we are compelled to give to the high ability 
of this ambitious work is completely impartial...... A book far le:s superficial 
than Mr. Buckle’s.”’ 

Scotsman.—‘‘ An original thinker, and a clear, forcible writer.”’ 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and the HOME 


ofthe ARYAS, By F. Max Mitier. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BALLADS of BOOKS. Edited by Anprew 


Lane. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 


FRANCE and ITALY. By JosernH and ExizaperH RospINS PExNELL. 
With a Map and numerous Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Crown 8yo, 
cloth or vegetable vellum, 6s, 


The STORY of CREATION : a Plain Account 


of Evolution. By Epwarp CLopp, Author of ** The Childhood of the World,” 
&c. With 77 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ISLAND: an Adventure of a Person of 


Quality. A Novel. By RicHarp WHITEING. Crown Svo, 6:. 


PROSPERITY or PAUPERISM? Physical, 
Industrial, and Technical Training. Edited by the Ear. of Mreatu (Lord 
Brabazon). 8vo, 5s. 


NEW & STANDARD SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND, with 133 Illustrations Engraved on Wood, 1 vol. 
medium 8yo, price 3ls 64, cloth; or 40s, half boun 1 in russia; to be 


ad also in 2 vols., price 34+, cloth. 
QUAIN’S DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 


Including General Pathology, General Therapeuties, Hygiene, and the 
Diseases Peculiar to Women and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Ricwarp Qvatn, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Member of the Senate of the University of 

ndon, Member of the General Council of Medical Education and Registra- 
tion, Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 


the Chest at Bromptor. 
MODERN THEORIES of CHEMISTRY. 


By Professor LotHar Merer. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the 

German by P. PuI.uips Bepsoy, D.Sc. (Lond.), B.Se. (Vict.), F.C.S., Profesor 

of Chemistry, Durham College of Science; and W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, 

B.Sc. (Vict.), F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, Firth College, Shettield, 8vo, 13s. 

“This is perhaps the most important and profound philosophical treati-e on 

one of the most fascinating and widely studied sciences...... There could scarcely 

be a more acceptable book published than this tran ion, which commends 
itself by the manifest care exercised in its production.” —Scofsman. 

7 Vs" 
KE L EK c; 7 


A COURSE of LECTURES on 
TRICITY, delivered before the Society of Arts. By Georce Forses, M.A., 
F.R.S. (L. & E.) F.R.A.S, &c. With 17 Illustrations, crown Svo, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGICAL PSY- 


CHOLOGY: a Treatise of the Activities and Natare of the Mind from the 
Physical and Experimental Point of View. By GrorGe T. Lapp, With 115 


Illustrations and Diagrams, 8vo, 2ls, 
than OURS; the 


OTHER WORLDS 


Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientitic Kescarches, 
By R. A. Proctor. With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo0, 5s. 


The MOON; her Motions, Aspects, Scenery, 
and Physical Condition, By R.A Proctor. With Plates, Charts, Woud- 
cuts, and Lunar Photographs, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ASTRONOMY for AMATEURS: a Practical 


Manual of Telescopic Research in all Latitudes, adapted to the Powers of 
Moderate Instruments. Edited by Jonn A, WESTWOOD OLiver, wth the 
assistance of T. W. Backuouse, F.R.A.S.; 8S. W. BurNuam, M.A., F.R.A.S. 5 
J. Ranp Capron, F.R.A.S ; W. F. Denning, F.R.A.S.; T. Gwyn BLGER, 
F.R.A.S.; W.S, Franks, F.K.A.S.; J. E. Gore, M.R.LA., F.R.A.S. ; Howanp 
Gruss, F.R.S., F.R.A.S.; E. W. Maunver, F.R.A.S. ; and others. Llus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


By Joun 
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SECOND EDITION OF 
MURRAY’S MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


The DUKE of ARGYLL on DARWIN’S LIFE.—The LONDON and NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY. By W. M. Acworth.—A LITTLE MUSIC. By R. 
Corney Grain.—A PLEA for a BRITISH DOLLAR. By Samuel Montazue, M.P. 
—The WAITING SUPPER. (Concluded.) By Thomas Hardy, Author of “The 
Woodlanders,” &c.—A DEFENCE of POLITICIANS. By Julian Sturgis.—A 
YEAR’S COMEDY. By KE. Nesbit—ARE BAZAARS a FORM of TRUE 
CHARITY? By Lonisa Twining.—As ENGLAND EXPKCTED. By E. Harrison 
Clubbe, Author of “A Bargee’s Sweetheart,’ &c.—The PRODUCTION of the 
VOICE, By Holcombe Ingleby.—A COUNSEL of PERFECTION. (Continued. ) 
By Lucas Malet, Author of ‘‘ Colonel Enderby’s Wife,”’ &c. 


*,* The SECOND EDITION of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY is NOW READY, price 1s. 





This day, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


I R E L A ND: 
The Causes of its Present Condition, and the Measures 
Proposed for its Improvement. 
By Earl GREY, K.G. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SOCIETY IN ROME 
UNDER THE CASARS. 


By WM. RALPH INGE, M.A.,, 
Fellow at King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton College. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.LS. 


A Novel. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of “ Hurrish.” 
At all Libraries. 





Map and Illustrations, 2 vo!s. crown 8vo, 24s. 


SIR HENRY LAYARD’S 
EARLY ADVENTURES IN 
PERSIA, SUSIANA, AND 
BABYLONTIA. 


Including a Residence among the Bakhtiyari and other Wild Tribes. 





Maps an? Plans, crown 8vo, 123. 


TOO LATE FOR GORDON AND 
KHARTOUM. 


The Testimony of an Independent Eye-Witness of the 
Heroic Efforts for their Rescue and Relief. 
By A. MACDONALD. 


and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 12s. 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH VERSE. Eclogues, 


and Mneid Books I.-VI. By Lord Justice Sir Cartes Bowen, 


LIFE and LABOUR: or, Characteristics 


of Men of Culture and Genius. By Samver Suites, LL.D., Author of “ Self- 
Help,’’ &c. 


REVISED and ENLARGED EDITION, crown 8yo, 73. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY: a 


tionary of Place Names, giving their Derivations. By C. BLackrr. 


Dic- 








POPULAR EDITION, Portrait and Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6]. 


LIFE of Dr. WILLIAM CAREY, Shoemaker 


and Missionary, Professor at Fort William, Caleutta. 1761-1834. By Grorce 
Smirn, LL.D. 





Post 8vo, 33 6d. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES to CHILDREN. 


Including the Beatitudes, the Faithful Nurse, &c. By the late Dean 
STANLEY. 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


STUDENT’S COMMENTARY on the NEW 


TESTAMENT. Abridged from ‘‘The Speaker’s Commentary.” By Rev. 
J. M. Futuer, M.A. Vol. If. The Epistles and Revelation (completing the 
Work). 





Post 8vo, 10s. Just out 


HANDBOOK—ROME and ITS ENVIRONS. 


New and Thoroughly Revised Edition, Maps and Plans, 


NEW EDITION, Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. Just ont. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN: the Castiles, the 


Basque Provinces, Leon, the Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, 
Ronda, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, the 
Balearic Islands, &e. 





A NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, with Maps an Plans, 
8vo, 12s. Just out. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL : Lisbon, Oporto, 


Cintra, Madeira, the Azores, the Canary Islands, &c. 


_ NEW EDITION, M ips and Plans, post 8vo, Lbs, Sauk out. : 
HANDBOOK—EGYPT: the Course of th 


Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, and 
Thebes, the Suez Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the Fyoom, &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Books. 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRART, 


till the TIME of King DAVID. By Ernesr Renan, 


the French by C. B. Pitman. Demy 8vo, 143, Translated from 


[Neat week, 


The BASTILLE. By Captain the Hon. D. 


A. BincHamM. With Illustrations, 2 vols demy 8vo, 32s, 
“Captain Bingham has thoroughly succeeded in giving a most inter 
exhaustive account, in a proper form, of one of the most interesting 
the past history of France.”—Pall Mall Gazette. = 


The “RUSSIA’°S HOPE;” or, Britannia 


no longer Rules the Waves. Showing how the Muscovite Bes 
British Whale, Translated from the original Russian by ssi i= 
Cookr. Crown 8vo, 1s. : = 
“‘This will be found a most readable little volume, and every Encli 
officer, as well as all those who are really interested in the question of pF we 
of the Empire, will like to see it.”—Athenewm. wie 


PADDY at HOME; or, Ireland and the 


Trish at the Present Time, as seen by a Frenchman. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
[Fourth Edition, neat week. 
“Tf the doors of the great talking shop at Westminster could be loc . 
all the members of Parliament had assembled, if silence could then be a Pon 
and this book be read aloud from cover to cover, more good mizht be, and probably 
would be, done than by a fortnight of Irish debates.” —Vanity Fair, J 


asting and 
edifices in 





COPYRIGHT EDITION OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL are now issuing at a 
Cheap Rate the most popular of CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


The volumes are handsomely printed and bound in cloth, and 
published at 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 
PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 
HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 
The LIFE of SCHILLER. 1 vol. 
IN THE PRESS. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


* ,%* Other Volumes to follow. 


SADDLE and SABRE. By Hawley Smart, 
Anthor of ** A Fulse Start,’’ &c. 3 vols. 

«* Saddle and Sabre’ is a capital specimen of the rattting hunting and military 
novel. Theanthor always preserves a thoroughly healthy tone. Captain Hawley 
Smart does a real service by supplying a sort of book which is vigorous and manly 
throughout.”—Atheneum. 


COURT LIFE in EGYPT. By A. J. Butler, 


Author of “ The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt.’’ Demy 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 12s. [Second Edition, this day. 
** Since Mr. Kinglake’s ‘ Eéthen,’ there has been no more charming book of the 
kind than ‘ Court Life in Egypt.’ Vivacious, lucid, intelligent, genial, everything, 
in short, that one can desire such a volume to be, it has the advantage over its 
famous predecessors of coming down to a comparatively recent date, and of inter- 
esting us in persons and affairs of our own times,’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART in IRELAND. 


By Maraaret Strokes. With 160 Woodceuts, 8vo. 
*,* Published for the Committee of Council on Education. 

“This carefully prepared and lucid treatise cannot fail to prove of great value 
to those who desire to study that most interesting branch of art, the Early 
Christian Irish; the illustrations, which are over one hundred in number, being 
of much assistance in elucidating the remarks of the author upon points of detail.” 
—Morning Post, 


Are now ready, 


[Neat week, 


7 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
PSTAIRBRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... oo . ee 9,000,000 





NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known tothe fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it 1s the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer, It is not a dye, but after a few days 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spo's, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec: 
tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had, Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL AND _ SONS’ LIST. 


A NEW WORK by MICHAEL FIELD, Author of “Callirrhoé,” &c, 
-. Crown 8yvo, parchment, gilt top, 7s 6d. 


CANUTE THE GREAT: 
THE CUP OF WATER. 


TWO PLAYS. 

“Those who found in Michael Field’s first work the evidence of strength and 
genius euch as are very rare in our gener:tion, will be confirmed in that estimate 
by the first of these two plays..... It is, indeed, a fine study of a fine subject.”— 
,, and more concentrated power of drawing is not, perhaps, to be found 
among living dramatists.”—Academy. 

[Clifton: J. Baker and Sov. } 


WORKS BY THE LATE T. H. DYER, LL.D. 
HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the 


Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, A.D. 
1453-1871. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. A New Edition. 5 vols., £2 123 6d. 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, Topo- 


graphy, and Remains. Ilustrated with Plans and Wood Engravings taken 
from Photographe. Super-royal 8vo, cloth. 

This work gives the result of the excavations to the year 1873, 

«This excellent work...... supplies an urgent need.”’—Guardian. 


The HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. 


With a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources and Evidence of Early Roman 
History. Demy 8vo. 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. 


An Account of the City, with full Description of the Remains and Recent 
Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors, With nearly 300 Wood 
Engraving’, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. New Euition, Revised 
and Enlarged (1875), 7s 6d. 
“The value of Dr. Dyer’s scholarly work has already been recognised, and in 
its present form it is the most complete and convenient record of the ancient 
city.”’—Saturcay Review, 


The CITY of ROME: its History and 


Monuments. From its Foundation to the End of the Middle Ages, with 
Remarks on Recent Excavations. 2ud Edition, Revised, with Illustrations, 53. 


SEVEN HUNDRED VOLUMES. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. 

* An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this 

country who draws strength from the past has reason to be grateful.’”’—Professor 


Henry Morvry. 
* Bohn’s invalable series.””-—The Rey. J. M. Witson, H.M. of Clifton College, 


in “ Essays and Addresses, 
The attention of those forming Libraries is directed to the following selected 
List of Standard Works :— 
ADAM SMITH’S WEALTH of NATIONS. 2 vols., 
each 3s Gd. 
ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols., each 3s 6d. 
ANTONINUS, The THOUGHTS of M. AURELIUS. 


(G. Lona) 3s 6d. 
BACON’S ESSAYS. 3s 6d. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, and TOUR in the 


HEsRIDES, &. (Naprer.) 6 vols., each 3s 6d. 
BURKE’S WORKS. 9 vols., each 3s 6d. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart. 3s 6d. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols., each 3s 6d. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS. (Professor Skeat.) 4 vols., 


each 3s 6d. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols., each 3s 6d. 
DEFOE’S WORKS. 7 vols., each 3s 6d. 
EMERSON’S WORKS. 3 vols., each 3s 6d. 
EPICTETUS. (G. Long.) 5s. 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols., 3s 6d and 5s. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols., each 3s 6d. 
GOETHE’S WORKS. 15 vols., each 3s 6d. 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 3 vols., each 3s 6d. 
HAZLIT?®’S ESSAYS. 6 vols., each 3s 6d. 
HEINE’S POEMS. 3s 6d. 
HEINE’S TRAVEL PICTURES. 38s 6d. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &c. 3s Gd. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
MANZONT’S BETROTHED (I Promessi Sposi). 5s. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols., each 3s 6d. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols., each 


3s 6d. 


PEPYS’S DIARY. 4vols., each 5s. 
PETRARCH’S SONNETS. 5s. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. (New Translation by Long 


and Stewart.) 4 vols., each 3s 6d, 
RICHTER’S LEVANA. 3s 6d. 
RICHTER’S FLOWER and FRUIT, and THORN 

LHUMS, wach os . 

SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols., each 3s 6d. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 2 vols., each 5s. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS on CHESS. 4 vols., each 5s. 
VASARI’S LIVES of the PAINTERS. (With New 


Appendix by Dr. RicuTger). 6 vols., each 3s 64, 
Complete Catalogues sent post. fre: on Application. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








2 vols., each 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, SIXTH THOUSAND, price 1s. 


HE 


T 
TRUTH ABOUT HOME-RULE. 


PAPERS ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The DUKE of ARGYLL. 
The EARL of DERBY. 
The Lord BRAMWELL, 
Professor VAMBERY. le =. 

Mr. FREDERICK POLLOOK. EORGE BADEN-POWELL, 
Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD, M.P, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


The MARQUIS of HARTINGTON. 
The EARL of SELBORNE, 

The Lord BASING. 

= W. E. H. LEOK 


This day is published. 


SPINOZA. By the Very Rev. Principal 


CarrD, Glasgow. Being the New Volume of ‘“ Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers.’’ Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d, 


Next week will be published. 


A TREATISE on MONEY, and ESSAYS on 


PRESENT MONETARY PROBLEMS. By JoserH SureLtp NICHOLSON, 
M.A., D.Se., Professor of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercautile 
Law in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 


This day is published, a NEW EDITION, 
The WORKS of HORACE. Translated 
into English Verse, with Life and Notes. 


By Sir Turopore Martin, K.C.B. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
This day is published, 


SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Edited from the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, Esq., 
of Ochtertyre. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of ‘ Life of Admiral 
Lord Keith,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 3ls 6d. . 

“ Tnteresting from the first page to the last...... They treat of a society which 
was faded and dispersed when ‘ Waverley’ was a new book and the Edinburgh 
Review was scarce out of its childhood...... The reader may turn to what chapter 
he will, and wherever he pauses be sure of good entertainment...... It remains to 
per? ssn his second volume is, if possible, still more entertaining than his first.’’ 
—Athenxum, 

‘No more delightfal book of personal reminiscences has been sent out than 
that just edited by Mr. Allardyce from manuscripts prepared by the late John 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre.”’—Glasgow Hera'd, 

‘* These volumes form the most interesting addition that has for some time 
been made to Scottish social, personal, and anecdotal history.’’—Scotsman, 


This day is published. 


COUNTESS IRENE. By the Author of 


“ Lauterdale”’ and “ Caterina.’”’ 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“The girl who gives the title to the book, and the development of whose 
character forms the main issue of the plot, is a figure drawn with marked ability 
—a loveable, good-natured, wilful girl with a proud nature......The interest of the 
work, however, lies not so much in its incidents, though these are we!l conceived, 
as in the character-drawing...... all these are drawn on the lines of nature, with 
truth, and with a refined humour...... The novel, as a whole, is pleasing in no 
ordinary degree.”’—Scotsman, 

“The book has a e-smopolitan tone of good society, which is not one of its 
least attractions. Bright and pleasantly realistic, it is une of the most agreeable 
novels of the season.’’—Morning Post. 


COMPLETION of Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA: its Origin, 


and an Acconnt of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By A. 
W. KINGLAKE. 

Vol. VIL—From the MORROW of INKERMAN tothe FALL of CANROBERT, 

Vol. VIIL—From the OPENING of PELISSIER’S COMMAND to the DEATH 
of LORD RAGLAN, 

Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work. 
Demy 8vo, 28s. 

“We have in it a product of a not too common kind, an English elassic. Many 
of its episodes are am pug the most brilliant compositions of the sort inthe whole 
history of war. The scenes they describe photograph them-<elves, so to speak, 
in the reader’s mind for ever...... Some of the most charmivg portions of these 
two volum:s are the sketches of the warlike youth who have since then won 
enduring fame,’’—Daily News. 

“The descriptive power of many passages cannot be exceeded...... The bright- 
ness and finish of the work show the hand of the master. All in all, it is delight- 
ful reading, and the gallant deeds of gallant men are recorded in language which 
will ever enshrine their mewories amongst English-speaking people all over the 
world.’’—Contemporary Review. 


This day is published. 


The PLEASURES of READING. An 


Address Delivered at St. Andrew’s University, Dee mber 10th, 1837. By 
Arruur JAMES Ba.rour, Lord Rector. Crown 8vo, 6d. 


BOOKS ON GARDENING. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN : 


being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement 
of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round, With Engraved Pians of 
Grouping in Beds and Borders, By Davip THomsON, Gardener to bis Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., et Drumlanrig. Fourth Edition, Kevised 
and brought down to the present time, crown 8yvo, 5s. 


HANDY BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE under 


GLASS. By theSame. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Lilustrated 
with numerous Engravings, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


A BOOK about ROSES. How to Grow and 


Show Them. By the Rev. Canon Hote. Tenth Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d. 
* His work may now be considered the most eqmplete guide to this interesting 
branch of floricultural art.” —Saturday Review. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, 544 pp., cloth, 31s 6d. 


The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir Rossrr Srawett Batt, LL. D., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Folly Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 
“Its combination of scientific accuracy with lucid arrangement and attractive style leads us to anticipate for it that brilliant success 
which it undoubtedly merits.’’—Athenzum. 

















Now ready, 9s, the FIRST VOLUME of 


OUR EARTH and ITS STORY. A Popular Treatise on Physical Geography, By 
Dr. ROBERT BROWN, F.L.8. 
“ Lucidly written, abreast of the most recent results of scientific research, and most beautifully illustrated.”—Athenzum. 








Complete in 5 vols., 93 each. 


SCIENCE for ALL, Edited by Dr. Rozert Brown, M.A., F.LS., assisted by Eminent 


Scientific Writers. With about 1,500 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Complete in 6 vols., 93 each. 
CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Prof. P. Martin Duncay, 
M.B, F.R.S. With about 2,000 High-class Illustrations. Eminent Authorities. 
Price 21s. 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. A Popular and Practical Treatise 


on the Applications of Electricity in Modern Life. Translated and Edited by R. WORMELL, D.Sc., M.A. With nearly 850 Illustrations, 
Just published, price 5s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. Volume II. By Henry Mortzy, LL.D., Professor of English 


Literature, University College, London. Being an Attempt towards a History of English Literature. Volume II. ee from 
**Caodmon” to “ The Conquest.” About 400 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


SECOND EDITION of Vol. I. now ready, containing from the Earliest Times to Beowulf, 5s. 
POPULAR EDITION, complete in 5 vols., 78 6d each. 


LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Professor Henry Morrey. 

Vol. I. contains SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS.—Vol. II. contains ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH RELIGION.—Vol. III. containg 
ENGLISH PLAYS.—Vol. IV. contains SHORTER WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE.—Vol. V. contains SKETCHES of LONGER WORKS 
in ENGLISH VERSE and PROSE. 




















CHEAP EDITION, cloth, 7s 6d; roxburgh, 10s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Being a Comprehensive Guide to 


___English Authors and their Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
THIRTEENTH and ENLARGED EDITION, 7s 6d. 


A FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH LITERATURE, from the Earliest 


____ Period to the Present Time. By Professor HENRY MORLEY. 
CHEAP EDITION, 10s 6d. 


PRINCE BISMARCK: an Historical Biography. By Cuartes Lows, M.A. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 1,200 pp., with 2 Portraits. 














Demy 8vo, 12s each. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. By C. A. Prive, M.A., late Fellow of 


_ University College, Oxford. Vol. I., from 1792 to 1814; Vol. II., from 1814 to 1848. 
ELEVENTH and CHEAP EDITION, 3s 6d. 


GLADSTONE, W. E. (LIFE of). By G. Barner | Sarre, 


THIRD EDITION, price 73 6¢ 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: the Man and his Mission. By J. Auzanson Prcroy, 


M.P. With Steel Portrait. 














ENLARGED EDITION, 10s 6d. 


INDIA: the Land and the People. By Sir James Camp, K. C.B., F.R.S. 


CHEAP EDITION, 5s. 
RUSSIA. By Sir Donarp Mackenzie Wattacr. With a New Autobiographical Chapter. 


POPULAR EDITION, cloth, 1s 6d. 


BURNABY’S RIDE to — 
080 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, 21s; or roxburgh, 25s. 


The BOOK of HEALTH. Edited by Matcotm Morris. With Contributions by 


Eminent Authorities. 
The Lancet says :— ‘The Book of Health’ is what it aims to be—authoritative, and must become a standard work of reference 
to every member of the community who is anxious to secure the highest possible degree of healthy living for himself and for his family.” 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, cloth, 21s; or roxburgh, 25s. 


The FAMILY PHYSICIAN: a Manual of Domestic Medicine. By 


Physicians and Surgeons of the Principal London Hospitals. 
‘“ The range of Subjects dealt with is wonderfully comprehensive, and the book will be worth ten times its cost by helping 
many a one to wara off some of the ‘ ills that flesh is heir to.’ ’’—Daily Chronicle. 

















960 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, 153; or roxburgh, 183; 


OUR HOMES and HOW to MAKE THEM HEALTHY. With numerous 
Practical Illustrations. Edited by SHIRLEY FORSTER MURPHY. 


“Contains a large amount of useful information concerning all the rights, duties, and privileges of a householder, as well as about the 
best means of rendering the home picturesque, comfortable, and, above all, wholesome.’ ’—Times. 





NOTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving par eunheve of'a enenaeile of One neneuil Volumes published by Messrs. CassELL 
& Co., ranging in price fron THREEPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE GUERBAS, will be sent, on request, post-free to any address. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Laitiull Sallate Hill, London. 


Lonpon: Printed by Jonn CampseE tt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘Specrator’ ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, February ‘sth, 1888, 











